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BBER SHARES GIVEN AWAY (|) 


‘s Week’ Picture Coupliet. 
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When Brown tried to carry a bee-hive one day, F re | “ANCE }: 
Example of second line—not to be used. mes € Beene HIRES i 4 4 


Strange to say all his neighbours cleared out of the way. 


TEN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (uiib.) 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try thera. 
Of tobacconists everywhere throughout the Kiagdom. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
-CIGARETTES IN: THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallahet, Ld. The Independent F irm,Belfast & London 


wo Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
RUGS  _g A: QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


” THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEER is made to the Readers 
‘of Pearson's Weekls,, 55/1910. Ox receiptof P.O. for /8 
we willforward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 


Ri H Seg fouraddress oue of our Prudential Real Seamiess 
' yee be f-Cuinea 
i , yo eine : S A ZS: ERE 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
Bc. Bencsomaly bordered in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimsou,Greens, Bl 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


looms, thus saving the pur- 

chaser all middle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD 
G. THE PAST 


TK a <! iS A Fes : ‘catimonials received, 
Ser Ou SS BSI =) «GIVEN AWay! } 
ED SE ee he VES RENN, What's yours ? 


Testimonial. 
REPEAT Stream Cottage, With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY 


ORDERS REORBIVED | rng duchess of Pinas writes thanking GIVE AWAY 8 very handsome Bug to match, PEEK FREAN 
ae THE Meuars. F. Hodgeon and Sons for sending OF We will send Two Carpe 

| SRCOR RGN ” | ihe Hreteatel Bremenme Covet 925 toe 40)/G teannce iia LONDON 
— Blanket and Towel Bale as advertised. of Carpets, etc., post free, ‘é 

F. }ODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD. LEEDS 


YASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


‘"S the secret of its marvellous success. It fets the hair grow. No forcing, massaging, or other 
~\4/p gymnastics need “be performed with “Vaseline” Hair’ Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 
‘«noving all obstrvctions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and gets right 

the roots of the choked-up follicles, apd frees the tender hair, so that it can fight through. 

‘seline” Hair Tonite is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It is a real hair 

_. and ig to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

‘eline” Hair Tonic is a ig uid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and is absolutely 
r all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic becanse it removes the actual source of trouble 

Has tets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 

ial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


‘4: descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseliae’’ Preparations, will be 
: sent post free on applicatica. 


WHATEVER MAKE OF BICYCLE 


you buy, the tyres should be high 
class; if possible, highest class, i.e., 


Dunlop tyres 


STS 


The word " VASELINB” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
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HESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
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42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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“A modern ecstasy.” Shakespeare. 


- A FACT 


eryone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying 
hing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. 
we are acquainted with those who have:no real trouble of the kind, for many peo; 
unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and:sickness. hey are for ever exper 
ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend a: 
paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine <u: 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has’stood the ‘severest test of time and expec 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched | 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known : 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as « ‘ 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remed, 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/It (56 pills) & 2/9 (#68 pills). 
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Delicious COFFEE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under the heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 

‘very Advertisement must.be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the 

‘Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Nenristta Street, London, W.0. Adver- 
tieements must be received by Tuseday morning for the following week's tesue. 


a 
VARICOSE VEINS, Bad Legs, &c.,are com-| WARICOCELE.—Every man cuffe from 
ee ee gee dP ee ee CICARETTE 


, and usel operati: particplars on re- 
‘Gelpt of two stamps. —P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Rd., 


Eee ew SHATTER 18 NRTON TRE SPEBCHES.—Those to whom it is to 

. We .— Those om 

Le aie Pee eet! BEOV and PUREST 
» ae. 80, Wil: find ** 

* Medicine is the only one known. Every Lady should | an Oxford M.A., just the ‘book they want. Post tres 


“gemd at onee stamped addressed envelope for par- | for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta LARGEST SALE IN CT BRITAIN For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


(gnaranteed genuine under | Street, Lond ; ‘ 
Re een eee TAPPED | ctrect: Londo In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordina:) 


t; 
5 NION, Catford, London. 


eROrTECr yous San DEns. Netting 
re rot; 6q. yds. for I/.. Orders 

Ser Her rat datos, wet wore, | DO) NOT DELAY. 
To regain and rétain good health every lady 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young end should send to Tar Lapy Manacengss, 


middle-aged m “How to Preserve Streng' The Irristum Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stock- 
BOO critncana lank Of Vanur, Vevizocete, ana | Create Htality, and Increase Nerve Stamina. well Road, London, S.W., for their little 
Treaties. Treatioe, with full particulars. tm: | Brief treatise ‘on Nervous Exhaustion, Losa of . ene 2 
‘a honareda of testimonials of Pace! ete cures, Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in | book giving free particulars of an absolutely 
Bent sealed, post free, two stampe.—P. J. Murray, 7 | Desvies Gomione 8 Conlon tale Deena Bead. | harmless aud thoroughly reliable remedy. 


Beataampton Row, London: W.-C. ford, Yorks. Prices of which are 1/8, 2/9 post free. 


- 

FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
Gitastrated).—Cantaining valuable remedies for all 
ailments. rite to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, London. 


Mr. Wm. Edwards, Brook Cott.<.. 
Cardiff, suffered severely from a dow 
years, was soundly cu: at the age »/ 
not worn a truss for four yea: 
one of the many thousands who have | 
with a trass after using the Ric: °! 
Rupture. For the immediate rolief of « 

a sample treatment and complete dct.: 
(sealed and post paid) td all who writ: 

This is a thoroughly tried method t!: 

kind and condition of rapture in mo:, W: 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minuto” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and Ni N 
foll inateelions, oan be supp 7 one ree etter a 

ce, from he Publisher, enrietta 
» Wc. N is . | When you aretired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
Aen ah ealatnt ba & EBEP Fit. ama waney, of wearing Eleotric Belts, write to me, and 


: ting, 5 the labouring man as well asthe ¢ 
2x § Metres, tories pay A. ¥. donten Poulan, | Sane wen cla. may be Quick and. Thorough Cured home, without operation, pain, dau 
WT Henrletia Street London, W.C. SLBIGHT OF HAND TRIOES—A lew JENMRVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE : i atasmall cost, Acure will mean free: 
goer eer Woe ont eae cents ee or mieersicrrr ger MaeT ta to ortie aN ores foe 00 
B ? f on at once for free ' 
EXPRWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers, | ory “Witle "recon be ea eg wth of b sealed, post free. for, Two a 
clergymen and man: 4 i tamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 92and about this Goa send to tho rupture. 
‘Sgperriten. abguld end » postcard. tor terme to Biclenteana Becket Teicha by 6” Lang Nell» Sond | graven: Masel Street, London, W.Gr Over twenty Vi RICE, ns, LtD,, G-P.0. Box No. 
Ble Moria. 1s Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | ¥2,t0,4:,F-Fowte eee treet, } years’ successful results. Mr. Wm. Epwarps. STONECUTTER ST REET, LONDO®, 
"W. Special rétuction for long stories. . W.C, emilee 


ASTROLOGY.—Your future important events REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


foretold. Marriage, Partner described, Business, 
(CLOTTED) ; 


jpeculation, ( hinges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c, Send birth-date, l- P.O., stamped envelope.— - 
Madaire Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh, absolutely ure; Oo preservatives used; 

the most ious substitute for cod 

fiver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 lb., 18. @d.; 1 1b., 2s. 6d.; 
2lb., 4s. 6d.,free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses logan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lieh. 

i field, ete., by 


Mrs. OCONYERS, 
_ BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


When ‘writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention - 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. - : 
Wi Communications respecting Advertisements should ba sant to the Advertisement Department, ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDUN, 


YOU can earn 1/- an hour.—Full particulars of 
on ment, rppiy H., & Aldersgate Street, London, 


— OR 


FREE'HERBAL GUIDE TOHE: 


100 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED. 
A Help, Guide, ‘and Necessity to Every Person who Valu: 


Glnd news for thou 
100,000 FREE COPIES, “xcsnr'we:: 
THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE CONTENTS — 
Men and Women who Live Somewhat Sedentary fPnysical and Mental Wearin¢ 
Lives, e The Secret of Youthfulness. 
R rain and Nerves, The Complexion. 
Nervous Debility, Lack of Vitality. 


Chronic Forms of Iilness. Fatigue and Weartness. 
Feminine Health and Beauty. Atidity, Coated Tongue. 
Depression, Melancholia, Irritability. -.| Flatulence, Liver Sluggishne-> 


A Physician writes :—“ This book should be in the hands of every * 


Before wasting time cr money stem of Treatment, readers are re, 
carefully, IT IS FREE, Call or write ny « % 


P. W. HERBAL GUIDE PUBLISHER, 95 Charing Cross Road, 1 
The man or woman who leses-this opportunity will surely havo cause ‘v 


4/- MONTHLY wil! secure Bales of DRAPERY, 
COSTUM:.S, SUITS, BOOTS, etc.—POSTCARD to 
Wholesale Sup; ly Co., 79 Knightrider 8t., London. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGAT; 
all or forward by t; full value per return, or offer 
made. — Messrs. owning, Actual Manufacturers, 
8 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
100 years). 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avold trouble 
expense, buy “ A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
Payers.” 1t will solve all your difficuities in makin, 
@correct return, and thus avoid overcharge, Ben 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 


MALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT. 
RMOLDERS wishing to hear of something to thetr 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
address to Box }, c/o Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
‘Btreet, London, Wee. 
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BRS. Pan fxtructions for the culttvation 

» geal ete oses in order to erow them tothe best | forth in simple etyle fall and accurate direction for 

“advantage may be found in *’ Roses, and How to | the due observance of modern modes and manners 
5 


Grew Them. y Violet Biddle, price 1/2, post free g ‘ormen ‘a “ Etiquette for Men,” by G@. R. M. Devereux. 
y A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta street t may be had, ost free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
19 a ublisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. _ nd 


ose Health Necds Tu 
, Bladder, Urinary Dises~ 
in Back, Gaut, Rhenmatis! 


BLUSHING CURED.-—Doctcr’s famous 
recipe order. Testimunials.—H, Stevens (Box 9), 
71 Back Picendilly, Manchester. 


ETIQUETTE POR MEN.—A vock 
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p THE ANNOUNCE- 
see MENT BELOW. 


_&9To INTERESTC 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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j MEAS THE ANNOUNCE: 
MENT BELOW. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 
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WHEN IS LONDON’S 


“ SEASON 2.” 

THERE used to be considerable difference 

opinion as d 
ees began, but of late years Society has 
generally agreed to regard as the opening 
event the private viow of the a 
Academy, which takes place on the Saturday 
preceding the first Monday in May, and at 
which everybody a is anybody is sup- 

to be presen . 
a are ro lacking polo enthusiasts, 
however, who insist that the polo season, 
which opens at Hurlingham on May Ist, 
is the real commencement of the social 
season also; while musical enthusiasts 
count theirs from the production of the 
first opera at Covent Garden, which 
usually takes place during the last week in 

il. . 
oe by the middle of the first week in 
May, the season is in full swing, and there- 
after social events crowd thick and fast on 
top of one another. Courts, State balls, 
State concerts, and levées head the list. 
The Ascot racing week is, of course, a 
famous landmark in the festive cycle, 
and Henley runs it a close second. 

The International Horse Show, the Royal 
Military Tournament, the University and 
the Eton and Harrow cricket matches, are 
fashionable fixtures at which practically 
anybody can be present. Others, like the 
world-famous Stafford House  garden- 
party, which is always honoured by the 
presence of the King or Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family, are ultra- 
exclusive. 

The London season ends the last week 
in July, when Society leaves town for 
Cowes and Goodwood. 


> o0ce< 


“Bur what can you do, young man ? 
Haven't you some special talent, as they 
say?” 

Applicant (dubiously): “No, none that 
T can think of—except that I am a little 
bow-legged.” 
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THE FLYING WOMAN. 


Last year was the year of the Flying 
Man. This year will be the year of the Flying 
Woman. , 

Four “Flying Weeks” have been 
arranged to take place during the summer 
of 1910 in England, and at each of them, 
it is expected, at least one woman aviator 
will be seen. 

It is a matter of money with most of 
them. The fees paid to the ordinary male 
aviator are sufficiently tempting. But the 


first few women aviators qualified to fly | - 


in public for exhibition purposes will be 
able to demand almost any sums they 
choose. 

Already some scores of them are learning 
to fly, or trying to learn, and some five 
or six have succeeded. One of these, 
Miss Spencer Kavanagh, is an English- 
woman. The others are all Frenchwomen. 

Amongst the latter is the Baroness de la 
Roche, who was the first woman to fly. 
She handles a big Voisin biplane with great 
skill and courage. Two other qualified 
flying women, Mlle. Aboukaia and Mlle. 
Ditricu, soar gracefully aloft in dainty 
little “ demoiselle ” monoplanes, which look, 
when in the air, not unlike monstrous 
dragon-flies with gossamer wings out- 
Bpread. 

The presence of either of these ladies, 
at, say, Bournemouth next July, would 
alone insure the success of that much- 
boomed aviation. meeting ; for in the eyes 
of the crowd a monoplane, even when 
fbwn by a man, is always more attractive 
than is a biplane, while, of course, the 
&:traction would be greatly enhanced in the 
base of one flown by a woman, 


The new Japan and the old, how the lan‘ of the Rising Sun bscame Weasternised. 


Erget: “But why does your father 
object to him?” 

Edith: ‘‘ Oh, just so that he can say. 
‘I told you so > after we are married, I 
to when the London season | suppose.”* 


see what’s the matter with this man’s 
meter,”’ said the cashier in the gas company’s 
office to the superintendent. 

throw complaints about meters——’ 


cheque for the amount of his bill, and says 
it’s ‘ very reasonable.’ * 


favour.” 


“‘ He did me a favour fifteen years ago and 


much attention.” 


him to go out with her was once when the 
gas exploded.” 


A YOUNG man married against the wishes 
of his 
to brea 

“Tell them first that I am dead, and e 
gently work up to the climax.” 


“Mana,” shouted little Willie from 
the nurse 

“ Well,’ 
he entitled to half of it ?* 

“Yes,” replied Willie, “ but he wants 
his half in the middle.” 


Critic: “I tell you what it is, Mr. 
McDaub, those ostriches are simply 
superb. You shouldn’t paint anything 
but birds.”* 

Artist (disgusted) : 
ostriches, 


“Those are not 
They are angels!” 


MacIsTRATE (about to commit for trial) : 
“You certainly effected the robbery in 
a remarkably ingenious way—in fact, with 
quite exceptional cunning.” 

Prisoner (deprecatingly): ‘‘ No flattery, 
yer honour—no flattery, I begs of yer.” 


Artist: ‘‘ Among my dearest treasures 
is the watch my father carried when he 
was a young man.” 

Bright: ‘‘ Would you Iet me see it?” 

Artist : “‘ Certainly ; but it is temporarily 
in the possession of my—er—father’s 
brother.” 


eeee0 
“ Has the two-thirty train gone yet ?™ 
“Yes, ma’am ; five minutes azo,” 
“* When’s the next train?” 
“ Four-fifteen, ma’am.” 
“Thank goodness, I’m in time!" 


@eees 
“Better send an inspector down to 


“Oh,” began the superintendent. “We 


“This is no complaint. He sends a 


RUBBER 
SHARES 
GIVEN AWAY. 


So many thousands of people have 
wished to participate in the Rubber 
Boom (have applied for shares and been 
unable to obtain them), that the Editor 
of “Pearson’s Weekly” has bought a 
considerable number of these for the 
purpose of giving them away free to 
his readers. 

We hope to make a full announce- 
ment of particulars next week. 


“THat man said he never forgets a : “ poate remarked the old bachelor 
‘is evidently contagious.’ 

“How do you figure that out?” 
queried the medical student. 


“He speaks truly,” answered Bings. 


has been talking about it ever since.” “TIT have noticed,” explained the 
a.m a bachelor, “that when our next-door 
. neighbour's dog can’t sleep I can’t 

Sue: “ Mr. Bloom does not pay his wife] either,” 


eeee 

“Jon,” she said gently, “you are 
interested in temperance movements, are 
you not ?” 

“ Of course I am,” he answered. 

“Well, suppose you go and make a few 
of them at the pump-handle, I want a 
pail of water at once.” 
ee 

Youna Horervt: “ Father, what is a 
traitor in politics ?* 

Veteran Politician: “ A traitor is a man 
who leaves our party and goes over to 
the other one.” 

Young Hopeful: “ Well, then, what is 
a man who leaves his party and comes 
over to yours?” 

Veteran Politician : “ A convert, my son.” 


He: ‘No; the only time I ever knew 


arents, and in telling a friend how 
k the news to them said : 


» * Johnnie wants half the bed.”’ 
queried his mother, “isn’t 


S20 


MAGAZINE. Now on sale, price sixpence. 


oie ee . ’ 
e4\ a Pear Tapeh -s eit. 


ENTERED at 
Srationzes’ Hatt. 


One Penny. 


SWAMPING THE LORDS. 

To override the veto of the House of 
Lords by a wholesale creation of pecrs is a 

lan that has been often threatened, but 
ardly ever put into practice. 

It certainly places the King in a very 
unenviable predicament ; so much so that 
in 1719, after a crisis of the kind, 
George I. caused to be introduced into the 
Lords a Bill for limiting the power cf te 
Sovereign to create peers—a sort of Royal 
self-denying ordinance. 

The measure was twice passed in the 
Lords, but twice rejected by the Commons. 
Which was lucky ; for had it been carried, 
it would have made the House of Lords 
an almost unchangeable body, entirely 
beyond the control of King or Minister 
or Commons. 

The nearest approach that was ever 
made to “swamping the Lords” was in 
1832, when the fate of the Great Reform 
Bill trembled in the balance. Over and 
over again the measure had been passed by 
the Commons, only to be rejected by the 
Lords. The country was furious. Pay- 
ment of taxes was refused. Riots broke 
out everywhere. 

The Prime Minister, Lord Grey, went 
to the King, and begged him to create new 

rs to carry the Bill. His Majesty 
refused, and the Ministry resigned. 

The King, however, presently changed 
his mind, and, fearing a revolution, agreed 
to the creation of one hundred new peers, 
“or more if necessary.” Then, very 
reluctantly, the Upper House gave way, 
and the Bill became iss 

oc 


Frrst Buasé Youta (much demoralised) : 
“By jove, Cholly! I’m completely 
exhausted ; just assisted in saving—aw— 
young lady’s life.” 

Second Blasé Youth: ‘ Brave fellah ! 
But I didn’t know you could swim, 
Fweddy.” 

First Blasé Youth: “I cawn’t. Another 
fellah did that part. I stood on the shore 
and scweamed for help.” 


COC 


A FATHER OF BATTLESHIPS. 


In the palmy days of the “ wooden 
walls,” old Father Thames saw most of our 
battleships built along his banks, and 
launched, when finished, upon his broad 
bosom. 

Of late years, however, things have 
altered somewhat. Steel has superseded 
oak in the construction of warships, and 
towards the north country, where steel is 
made, has gravitated, in consequence, the 
work of building them. 

Still, London’s river has not been left out 
of it altogether, a fact which was made 
patent to everybody the other day at tho 
Thames Iron Works, where the first rivet 
was driven in the new super-Dreadnought, 
Thunderer. 

She will be by far the biggest battleship 
ever built on the Thames, and great caro 
will have to be exercised in launching 
her. For there ie danger in suddenly 
plunging twenty thousand tons of stcel 
into water confined by comparatively 
narrow banks. The authorities found this 
out in 1898, when the mighty Albion took 
the water near the same place, and threw up 
8 backwash that drowned upwards of forty 
unhappy spectators. 

But this is the only serious mishap that 
has to be chronicled in the annals of 
Thames shipbuilding. The Black Prince 
took the water beautifully in 1904 ; a0, too, 
did the huge Japanese battleship, Shiki- 
shima, launched in the same year as the 
Albion, and at the same place, 

On the Thames, too, were aafoly built 
and launched the monstroua Benbow and 
Sans Pareil, designed to carry guns twico 
as heavy as those with which our Dread- 
noughts are armed, 
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‘The Worlds Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 
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An Ideal Life. - 


CoMMANDER Peary, the discoverer of the North Pole, 
will Jecture in London in a few da: 

A year or two ago, soon after his return from one of 
his earlier voyages, he was visiting a friend to whom he 
was seis some of his experiences. The young son of 
the house listened with open-mouthed attention to all 
he had beard. 

Soon after the explorer had taken his departure the 
young ul turned to his mother and eaid: ‘‘ Say, 
momma, did Mr. Peary say it was so cold that he was 
unable to wash for some time ? 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the lady. ‘‘ You see, there 
is only ice up there, so he could not wash even if he 
wanted to.”* 

‘I think I shall be an explorer when I grow up,” the 
boy remarked reflective. “T always have to wash 
when it’s cold, although I hate it.”* 


The Dogs Gave Out. 

Tue Commander is fond of telling a story about a 
fellow-explorer. This gentleman was relating his adven- 
tures at a dinner-table, and in the course of his remarks 
he said: 

‘“‘ We certainly should have got much nearer the pole 
had not our dogs given out at the critical moment.” 

“ But,” said the lady who sat next to him, “I always 
thought that the Eskimo dogs wero such tireless 
creatures,” 

**Madame,” replied the traveller gravely, “I was 
speaking in the culinary sense,” 


Getting On. 

Monsrevr LeEprnez, the famous French Chief of Police, 
who is doing his best to stamp out hooliganism in Paris, 
tells a story of a boy anxious to imitate the worst deeds 

- of the Apaches. 

The boy was arrested with his youthful band and 
wept bitterly. ‘‘ Don’t cry your eyes out,” said his 
captor not unkindly. “It is not so terrible a matter, the 
punishment for stealing a pocket-handkerchief.” 

‘* But I was getting on so well,” whimpered the boy. 
““T was highly thought of by my chiefs. I was just 
going to be promoted from prigging han’chiefs to pinching 


watches!” 
He Knew the Dodge. 

In Berlin the waiters in beer-gardens are very sly in 
securing tips. When a guest pays his bill and the waiter 
has to give change the latter returns all the change 
correctly except ten pfennigs—one penny. The waiter 
searches industriously in all his kets and displays 
ostentatiously all his change, but he has no ten-pfennig 


jiece. 
As a rule the departing guest becomes impatient, and, 
tired of waiting for the small amount, tells the waiter 
to keep the change. 

Professor Miiller, who used to be a frequent visitor to 
the beer-gardens, had his curiosity excited to find out 
what the waiters did with the ten-pfennig pieces, so he 
watched them. He soon discovered that the waiter put 
all the ten-pfennig pieces in the left-hand pocket of his 
vest. 

When Professor Miiller came to pay for his beer, as 
usual, the waiter could not find a ten-pfennig piece to 
complete the change, 

rs am afraid,” said the waiter, going through his 
pockets, ‘ that I oO got . fenpiennig iece.’ 

“ you in the left-hand et of your 
vest,” ied the Professor. ~ ™ 

The waiter did so, and as he handed out the requisite 
coin he whispered in the Professor’s ear : 

“I suppose you were a waiter yourself once upon 


» time!” 
The Little Tsarevitch. 

Mr. F. CuniirFe-OWeEn records the fondness of the 
‘ittle Tsarevitch for a certain gigantic sailor of the Russian 
leet, and how he prays for him night and morning: 
3ut not even the much-loved Stefan has been able to 
‘ure him of bringing his prayers to a close with a loud 
‘ Hurrah!” and all remonstrances have been without 
ivail. 

For the heir to all the Russias points out that the 
soldiers on parade always grect his father with a 
‘ Hurrah!” and the Almighty is ao more important 
ersonage than even his papa. 

The little Tsarevitch sometimes gets away from Stefan 
‘nd the nurses, and bursts into the room whero the Tsar 
+ working. On one occasion he found his father with 
overal Ministers and elderly councillors in deep consulta- 
ion about affairs of State. 

Having heard his father address his subjects familiarly 
3 ‘‘ brothers,” he at onco exclaimed, ‘ Good morning, 
vothers !”’ 

The Emperor Nicholas thereupon pointed out to tho 
‘tle Tsarevitch that it was not quite respectful for so 
nall a hoy to address elderly gentlemen as ‘ brothers.” 
Alexis looked at his father for a minute, and then, with 
1 evident desire to correct himself, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 

,-od morning, boys!” 
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Not Frightened. 

T. P. O'Connor, M.P., tells a good story about absentee 
landlords. 

“‘One of these men.” said Mr. O'Connor, “ wrote to 
his Kerry steward from a Piccadilly club, in the troublous 
days of Land League and moonlighters: ‘ Tell the tenants 
that no threats to shoot you will frighten me.’ ” 


Ought to be Satisfied. 

Mrs. Joan BILuincton, the veteran actress, on whose 
behalf a bencfit is being arranged at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
has many interesting stories to tell of the old theatrical 
days. Work was hard and salaries Jow, she says : 

‘I remember once, when we were at Glasgow, an actor 
complaining to the then manager of- the Royal 
that he was worked so hard he never had a chance to 
see the country ; but the m r was not sympathetic. 

“He just called to a scene-shifter to let down a rural 
drop. 

m There, sir," he said to the complainant, ‘ there is 
green grass for you, sir, and trees for you, sir, and miles 
of country for you, sir. What more can you want? 


Where Mary Went. 


Mr. Joun Tussaup tells an amusing story connected 
with the famous waxwork exhibition. Mary. was (as 


might be expected) a housemaid, and her mistress took” 


a keen interest in her welfare. One day it occurred to 
her mistress that as was a country girl and had 
no friends in London it would be well to find out where 
she spent her ‘ evening out.” 

‘*Where do you go on your evenings out, Mary?” 
she asked. 

‘Oh, I always goes to Madame Tussaud’s, mum,” was 
the mepiy 

‘What, always? Why do you go there always .” 

“Well, you see, mum,” Mary explained, “it’s so 
homelike ; pa’s in the Chamber of Horrors!” 


Gone Before. ; 

Sr Caartes Wrynpham relates an anecdote of a 
journey he once made by the boat-train to Folkestone. 

He recognised in one of the occupants of the carriage 
a well-known detective, and just before the train started 
a solemn-looking man got in. The detective was in 
pursuit of a criminal who: had travelled by 4 previous 
train, and he took out a photograph of the fugitive and 
studied it intently. This aiiranted the attention of the 
solemn man, who presently observed : 

“You have, perchance, Jost a dear friend ? 

“Dear? Yes, very. dear, indeed,” answered the 
detective, 

“Take comfort; he has but gone before,” continued 
the solemn man, who was not a little shocked when he 
got for a reply: 

“Yes, drat him, and got three hours’ start of me, but 
I'll follow him, even if it takes me to Hong Kong.”* 


The Silent Chaperone. 

Lapy typists and other business girls sometimes find 
it necessary to protect themselves against the unwelcome 
attentions of male passengers by tramcar or omnibus. 

It was the heroine of a Thackeray story who adopted 
green goggles on going out as a governess to conceal her 
own good looks, but a present-day girl has devised a 
far neater method. 

Every morning she appeared at the office with an 
encyclopmedic-looking volume labelled ‘‘ The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

One evening her employer caught sight of it, and 
exclaimed : 5 
‘it Well, for pity’s sake, don’t tell me you are reading 

? : 

The girl broke into a friendly smile. 

“Why, this is mhy chaperone, which I take with me 
to have going home alone in the train,” she said. ‘ Ever 
since I’ve been carrying it I haven’t seen a man yet who 
would look at me a second time.” 

The young lady added that only the outside belonged 
to Gibbon ; the covers were filled with the latest story 


An Artist's Dinner Party. 

A coop story is going the rounds concerning the 
predicament of a well-known artist whose servants were 
suddenly overtaken by influenza on the morning of the 
day on which ho was to entertain some important guests 
at dinner. He was unable to obtain any substitutes in 
time, so his two daughters volunteered to act as maids 
for “this occasion only,” as their expected guests had 
never met them. 

Everything went well, and the friends were much 
struck by the care and discreet manners of the two 
servants, who seemed regular household treasures. It 
required care and watchfulness on the part of the hosts 
lest they should give the game away, but the end of the 
dinner was approaching without any contretemps, when 
the artist suddenly said, absentmindedly, “ \ill you 
allow my daughter to give you another glass of wine ?” 

The gentleman addressed stared with astonishment for 
& moment, then, noticing the embarrassment of his host, 
grasped the situation, and burst into a hearty laugh in 
which all were compelled to join. 

The young ladies blushed, but soon saw the humour 


magazines, 


of the situation, and the dinner came to a triumphant 


conclusion, the “serving maids” receiving many offers 


of an immediate situation, _ 
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The Odd Cornea 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknivrs 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for tins 
column. I} there is more than one sender of @ purzgr1;,' 
used, the. penknife will be awarded to the reader wise 
contribution was received first. 


ALAS! MY POOR BROTHER! 
Herz is a very interesting bit of information. (Cz, 
you tell what it is all about ? 
Himself he stood beside himself, 
And in bimeelf he gazed, 
When in himself he saw himself, 
Himself was sore amazed. 
But when himself be saw himself 
Within himself go round, 
Himself he fell into himself, 
And in himself was drowned. 
Solution below. 


AN EASY CODE. 

Here is very easily-remembered code, which &):1..0 
prove useful to those lovers who wish to hide tic; 
secrets from the woe of inquisitive relatives. 

You make the following figures, and that portion «t 
the straight lines which incloses the letters represci.ts 
the letters. 

The second letter in the square, you will notice, is 
represented by a dot. 


oon WEEELY written in this code wou!d 1: ad 
us: 
: ®, 
PIuFYnav <LiceA 


CLAIRVOYANT FIGURE TRICK. 

HER: is a simple parlour trick. 

The performer takes fifty cards, numbered consecn. 
tively A, Al, A2, AS and so on upto AQ, also up to b'. 
Each card so numbered has previously had written upon 
it by him a long sum of figures, some of them runuins 
into millions. These cards are distributed to tiv 
audience. Anyone is requested to name the numl ev of 
their card, say Al or D6, and the performer instant'y 
tells what fi are upon it. There is no memor'si:::, 
and the trick can be learnt in a few minutes. 

___ The way the trick is done is explained below. 


CLIMBING THE LADDER. 
Cuarrer I. 
“ Waar is your name, little boy ?”’ asked the teacher. 
“ Johnny Lemon,” answered the boy, 
And it was so recorded on the roll. 


Cuaprer II: 
“ What is your name ?” the schoolmaster inquired. 
“* John Dennis Lemon,” replied the big boy. 
Which was duly entered, 


Cuarrter III. 
“* Your name, sir ?” said the college dignitary. 
“J. Dennison Lemon,” responded the young man, »..0 
was about to enrol himself as a student, 
Inscribed in accordance therewith, 


Cuarrer IV. 
“May I inquire your name ?” queried the Society no's 
contributor of the Great Daily. 
“Jean D’Ennice Le Mon,” replied the faskioaabl: 
personage in the opera box. 
And this is the way it ends. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ALAS! MY POOR BROTHER, 
A “REDDY” looking into an eddy. 


CLAIRVOYANT FIGURE TRICK. 

THE correct answer is obtained in the follow! 
manner: The index letter A represents 20, B Sv. ( 
D 50, and E 60; and the little figure standing re.: | 
the index letter is always treated as a single fign:: 
its particular value. C8 would therefore equal #s, 604 
this would beget the following figures : . 

1, The key figures are added together, 4 + 8 = 1- 

2. Key number doubled, 48 + re = 96. 

3. Deduct the smaller from larger figure, 8-4 = + 

4. Multiply the key figures together, 4 x $8 = 0” 

Then, repeating these results in the order given. ¥° 
get the result—1,296,432, ; 

The same method, of course, ig nsed to find out °° 
numbers on the backs of all the cards. 


‘rpence. May number now 
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Tales of Mark Twain, the Greatest Humorist on Earth. 


Mirk Twarn, the famous humorist, who recently 
turned to his home in America dangerously ill, has 
probably made more people laugh than any other man 
since the world began. His work has been translated 
into French, German, Spanish, Russian, Italian, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Japanese. . 

The illness is said to have been brought on by excessive 
smoking. Once, when asked why he smoked so 
enormously he looked surprised, and answered: “ But I 
don’t really! I’m very moderate. I make it an in- 
variable rule never to smoke more than one cigar at a time, 
and never to smoke when asleep.” 

Mark Twain had a hard struggle in his youth. After 
practically no schooling he ran away from home and 
wandered half over the continent of America, getting a 
few days’ work now and then in the printing-offices of 
small country newspapers. Then he studied hard to pass 
the examination for Mississippi pilots. Just after he 
passed the Civil War broke out, and the river was closed 
to traffic. Then he became a soldier, but only for a 
fortnight. He resigned on the ground that he was 
“ incapacitated by fatigue owing to excessive retreating !” 
He Talks With a Drawl. 

He soon drifted into journalism and lecturing, and 
after a few years made a tremendous hit with “The 
Innocents Abroad,” a book which made him the best- 
known humorist of the day. That position he has kept 
ever since. 

Many consider his lectures even funnier than his books. 
He always speaks with a pronounced drawl, which often 
adds to the effect. Here is a sample of his humour. 
He was describing a high mountain he had come across in 
his travels. 

“It is so cold there that people find it impossible to 
speak the truth; I know that’s a fact (here a pause, a 
blank stare, a shake of the head, a little stroll across the 


EEE 


pesoen, & sigh, @ puff, a smothored groan) because— 
ve (another pause)—been—(a longer pause)—tnere 
myself.” 

His wife, who died some years ago, often told the story 
of how the famous humorist asked her father for her 
hand. He broached the subject by remarking: “‘ Have 
you seen anything going on between your daughter 
and me ?” 

“What!” exclaimed the startled old gentleman. 

The would-be bridegroom repeated his question. 

“No, I have not!” was the reply. 

“ Well, just you watch and you will,” said Twain, with 
his calmest air. 

Even during his years of struggle his sense of humour 
was keen. One day he found himself in particularly 
low water. He was walking along the street puzzling 
how to meet his difficulties when he collided sharply with 
‘@ man coming in the opposite direetion. The stranger 
lost his temper, and snarled : ‘“‘ You do that again and I’ll 
knock you into the middle of next week ! 

“* My dear sir,” was Twain's bland reply, ‘‘ do so by all 
means. If I could get there safely I should be all right. 
That’s just what was worrying me!” 


Crushing a “Sidey” Young Man. 

His books brought him wealth as well as fame. But 
there was a sudden set-back. A publishing firm in 
which he had ee failed, and though Twain could easily 
have avoided all legal responsibility, he felt bound in 
honour to pay the firm’s debts, as the credit of the company 
had been based largely on his own name. His savings 
(£13,000), which he Trad put in to stave off the downfall, 
had vanished with the rest, so he set to work to pay off 
pigs penny with his pen. It took him years, but he 

id it. 

Twain has had always a great dislike to what is known 
as “side,” and is never so happy as when taking the 
conceit out of someone. While dining in a restaurant 
during his recent visit to London he sat at the next table 
to two exceedingly fashionable young men who were 
putting on all sorts of airs and graces, and giving the 
waiters an immense amount of trouble. One of them gave 
an order, and then haughtily bade the waiter tell the chef 
whom it was for. ‘‘ Yes,” said the other; ‘‘ better. tell 
him my name, too, so as to make certain of having it 
right.” 

“Preseiitly came Mark Twain’s chance, for when the 
waiter come to his table, he said, loud enough for 
everybody to hear: 


= Tits me a dozen oysters, and whisper my name in 
each of their ears, to make sure it’s all right ! ” 

On one occasion Twain went to hear a missionar 
reach a charity sermon. The author had four iets 
ollar bills in his pocket, and determined to give one of 

them as soon as the collection took place. The missionary 
went on preaching, and the awful pictures of poverty 
he drew so touched Twain that he decided to give two 
of the bills to aid the good cause, 


A Grain of Salt Needed. 


As time went on the speaker became so eloquent that 
the famous humorist, horrified, resolved to put all fout 
bills on the plate. But the missionary did not know 
when to stop. As the appeal went on and on, Twain 
mentally took those bills back again one by one till 
they were all in his pocket again. “* And (he adds when 
he tells the story, though this part is probably to be 
taken with a pinch of salt) when he finally did send 
that plate round, I borrowed ten cents out of it to pay 
my car fare home.” 


——————— io 


DENSE. 

One day the teacher asked her class to write an essay 
on London, about which they had just been reading. 
When examining tneir papers later she was surprised to 
reaa the following : 

‘The people of London are noted for their stupidity.” 

“Where did you get that from ?’’ asked she of Maggie 
Jones. 

“* Phase, miss, it’s all in the book ; it says, ‘ the popu- 
lation of London is very dense.’ ™ 


ef. ___ 


DID HE? 

Some time ago a professional footballer who had 

ae in the Cup Final returned to his native village. 
he villagers had arranged, in honour of their illustrious 

inhabitant, that from an arch of flowers, under which he 
was to pass, a floral crown should hang, surmounted by 
the words : 

“* He well deserves it.” 

But the wind blew away the crown, and when the 
young footballer passed under the arch, just think of 

is surprise, when he saw & rope with @ noose dangling 


-at the end of it, with, “‘He well deserves it” standing out 


in bold relief above, 


WOODEN 


HORSES FOR ARMY RECRUITS, 


The first life-size wooden rocking-horse for teaching Army recruits how to ride has already been installed at the riding school of the Royal Horse Artillery, and 
others are being made for any cavalry reziments which may require them. Below, our artist suggests a few incidents which may possibly be seen at the next 


FOR LIGHT CAVALRY AND 
SCOUTING PURPOSES, A STEED 
AS ABOVE MIGHT BE USED. 


a 


A REGIMENT OF 
CAVALRY RETURNING TO 
CAMP AFTER THE 
MANOEUVRES. 


How Britannia will amuse 


Army manceuvres. 


HORSES 
REPAIRED 
WHILE YOU 


THE REGIMENTAL 
CARPENTER WOULD BE 
KEPT BUSY MENDING 
THE DISABLED CHARGERS. 


AND THIS !S HOW WE MIGHT 
- EXPECT TO SEE A GENERAL 
GOING OFF TO A REVIEW. 


HORSE WHEN 
NOT IN USE 


A TELESCOPIC STEED 
WOULD BE FOUND VERY 
USEFUL FOR TRANSPORT 
PURPOSES. 


FINALLY, IF POSSIBLE, A REAL 
HORSE SHOULD BE PURCHASED 
AND KEPT AS A MASCOT AND 
REGIMENTAL PET. 


the seas is told in the May PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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A Royal Academy Romance. 


Str Brinstey Mitrorp, the famed Academician, sat in 
his studio in Holland Park opening a letter which a 
servant had just brought in—a letter marked urgent, 
and addressed in a strange hand. As he unfolded the 
sheet of writing-paper a look of intense surprise came 
over his face. “From the boy,” he murmured wonder- 
ingly, “and yet not written by himself—what can it 
mean?” Rapidly his eyes scanned the short epistle, 


which ran: 
“Ivy Cottage, Rysdale. 
“My Dean FatHer,—Can you run down and see me 
here at the earliest possible moment? Forgive me worry- 
‘ing you at what must be your busiest time, but the matter 


is most urgent, and I am not able to get to you.—With all 
love, “ BRINSLEY. 


e 

“ Strance—very,” mused the painter, as he finished his 
perusal "ot die acte—the first communication he had 
received from his son for per six months. Clearly there 
was something wrong—a sudden illness, a nervous break- 
down, an accident—what? Vague fears assailed him. 
His heart smote him. Had he been unkind, unjust, to his 

when, three years before, he had abruptly packed 
him off to Paris? . a . 2 

No; surely he had been justified in his action. Brinsley 

had gifts, undoubted gifts; but his inordinate love of 
leasure was interfering with his art—there could be no 
ubt of that. . — 

He had the makings of a painter in him, but the study 
and hard work so necessary were never seriously taken 
wp. Among the Bohemian freelances, in whose society the 
Academician’s eon loved best to be, work was a thing 
abhorred till the wolf was almost at the door. Also, may 
not a father’s name be more of a hindrance than a help 
to a son not over self-reliant? The boy must be taught a 
lesson. He must leave home—best for him, best for 
his art. . 

So a master—strict and thorough—had been found in 
Paris, and Sir Brinsley had bidden a curt -bye to his 
son he dearly loved, telling him significantly at the same 
time that at the end of three years, he hoped—nay, 
expected—to see some work of his brush that should be 
worthy. . 

Two and a half years passed, during which time Sir 
Brinsley had heard from Kis son at rare intervals ; then 
the Academician was surprised to receive a few lines from 
him saying that he was back in England, and had built 
himself a studio in a remote a among the Surrey 
hills, where he intended to wor hard, and at the 
appointed time confidently show the result to his father. 

Text came the mysterious communication Sir Brinsley 
still held in his hand. What could it mean? Sending-in 
day was near, and he was behind-hand with his big 
Academy picture; but further work was impossible—he 
must obey his boy's summons and go to him at once. 

° 


The spring day was drawing to a close as the 
Academician was ushered into the pay sitting-room of the 
uaint, old-world cottage in which the younger Beales 
Mitford had made his home. The young fellow—tall, 
delicate-looking, and wearing gold-rimmed spectacles—rose 
to greet his father from an armchair which stood with its 
pack to the window at the far end of the room. 

“Dad, I’m glad you've come—it was good of you.” 

“Not a bit, Brinsley,” returned the elder man, gripping 
his son’s hand. ‘You were not able to come yourself, you 
said. Thank goodness I find you up and about! TI had 
visions of you being Jaid up with some serious illness. 
Why—you've taken’ to glasses, I see—” 

“Yes, yes, dad—had to. My eyes were always rather 
weak, you know. Had. a bad time in Paris with them; 


you remember I mentioned something about it. Lately 
they have troubled me still more. But there are other 
things to talk about. Sit down, dad, do. Let me explain 


my letter. Well, then, sir, I am in need of your advice 
and assistance.” _ 

“Ah!” The Academician took the proffered seat, 
wondering not a little what the nature of the assistance 
might be. Not money, surely! Brinsley had never been 
very extravagant. His allowance, combined with the income 
derived from the selling of an occasional ainting, had 
always proved amply sufficient. He wai for his son 
to continue. The young man seemed at a loss for a 
moment or two, then in a strangely-quiet voice he said : 

“Father, I am going to ask you what you may regard 
as a strange question, but I have no one else to ask, and 
there is no one who could better answer it than yourself.”* 

“Ah! A question concerning our profession— 

inting?” — . 

“Precisely, or, rather, a painting. It is a picture 
‘intended for this year’s Academy.” The speaker paused 
again, cleared his throat, then, with an obvious effort, pro- 
ceeded. “Dad, let me put a case to you—an off-hand 
yuestion is more difficult than I thought. 

“Suppose an artist—young, ambitious—had been intent 
sn-completing a picture for Burlington House. Suppose, 
further, tat his whole soul was wrapped up in the idea, 
and his best work was put into the painting, that as the 
jicture meared completion the artist felt satisfied that it 


Healing by maznetism, ie it genuine? Read the article in the May PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


By EARDLEY TURNER. 


Complete Short Story. 


was good, that it would make 
his name, and assuredly put him 
on the road to dence. 
Then try to im just at the 
time it ought to be ready for 
sending in something happened 
to the painter, and he, poor 
wretch, found himself unable, 
incapable, of finishing his 
beloved work——” 

“ Well, Brinsley, the question 
you would ask is——?” 

“Would it be right, sir—would 
it be forzgiveable—for another 
hand to add the necessary 
touches, to complete the unfor- 
tunate man’s picture, and thus 
enable it to be sent in in time ? ” 

There was a tense pause as the young man finished 
speaking. The Academician sat, a troubled look in his 
eyes, gazing straight at his eon for a full minute. Then in 
a low, somewhat unsteady voice he said : 

“Tell me more, Brinsley. The case you have stated is 
exceptional. I must have fuller details before auswering 
your question.” 

“There is nothing more to tell, dad, except that the 
artist—I know him—was desperately anxious to show a 
pias he knew to be worthy, not only to the public, but 

those nearer and dearer, and now——” 

His voice broke, and trailed off in a sigh. The elder 
man rose to his feet, and came nearer his son. 

“ Brinsley,” he eaid, hc Ba bagedy and tenderly, “you are 
speaking of yourself, my ; I know it—have known it 
all the time. For pity’s sake give me the whole truth! 
What bas happened that prevents you finishing your 
picture?” 

The young man raised a trembling hand as if to adjust 
his spectacles, but really to shade his eyes from his 
father’s gaze. 

The gesture was significant; it did not escape Sir 
Brinsley. 

‘ie Your eyes, boy!” he exclaimed. “ Don’t tell me that 
ey——” 

“Yes, the light has failed, dad. I have disregarded 
orders, and am paying the penalty. I can paint no more, 

east; may never, indeed, touch a brush 


The elder man stepped 
forward as the cry escaped him and placed a caressing 
arm round his boy’s shoulders. He trembled with the 
shock of the revelation. Phat oh, why, have I been 
kept in ignorance?” he muttered brokenly, tears springing 
to his eyes. . 

“Don’t be upset, dad; these trials must be borne. I was 
away in Paris, intent on keeping my promise to work 
and study hard. I worried over it, and then, in addition, 
came another worry which I need not trouble you with— 
I’m getting over it. Perhaps I did too much. I was so 
anxious to get on.” 

“Yes, yes; I can understand—I know now. It is 
partly my fault, Brinsley; I ought to have kept you 
near me.” . 

“Do not reproach yourself, sir, ive f don’t. There is 
hope for me yet. An operation is to take place—when, I 
have not yet been told. But, in the meantime, my work, 
dad—my work.” 

“ All work must be forgotten, and all worry connected 
with it. You must come home with me;_.a specialist must 
see you——” 

“You have not answered my apees yet, dad.” 

“Can I seo the picture first, Brinsley?” 

“T will take you to it. Oh, don’t afraid, I know 
every inch of the way.” So saying, the sp gure betray- 
ing no sign of his affliction in his walk, led the way to the 
back part of the house. A minute later they entered a 
spacious studio, at the far end of which a large canvas on 
an easel attracted Sir Brinsley’s attention on the instant. 
Even in the half-light, for evening had almost come, the 
great painter could see that the work was more than 
ordinary. As his son switched on the electric light he 
stepped forward towards the picture with an exclamation 
of surprise and delight, and stood gazing at it enthralled, 
speaking not a word. 

Tho picture told a story. It represented the interior of 
an artist’s studio, every detail of which was treated in 
@ masterly manner. In the studio were two fi those 
of an artist and a young lady who had been sitting as his 
model. The artist had just finished painting a portrait 
of his sitter, which s on an easel to the right. But 
the artist himself had now flung his palette and brushes 
hastily aside, and was on his knees pleading, with hands 
outstretched, at the feet of his fair sitter, who had risen 
and haughtily drawn her skirts away from possible contact 
with him. 

The girl’s action was sufficiently eloquent—her face was 
the unfinished part of the picture. Or, rather, the 
features, after having once been finished, had been painted 
out again as if the painter had not been satisfied with his 
original conception. Otherwise, the picture presented a 
complete, vivid, gloriously-executed work of art. 

Sir Brinsley’s silence was a tribute to the absorbing 
merit of the canvas. A gratified smile played over the 
face of the blind artist at his side. “You don’t dislike 
it, dad, eh ie me—is it — 

“T congratulate you, my dear boy, with all my h . 
It is not the style of work that appeals to me ray sa 
but there can be no question that it is a perfect example. 
Yes, it is indeed worthy. And to think that my son 
painted it! I am proud of you, Brinsley, proud and 
ae eel dad. I hope the 

“Thank you, . icture speaks for itself. 
I call it seply ‘The Appeal.’ There is baaan nature in 
it, I think. If only I could have finished it! 
what remains to be done?” 

“The face of the young girl?” 

“Yes; the model I painted from did not satisfy me. 
The beauty was there, but the pride and scorn were 


You see 


WEEK ENDING 
May 5, 1910, 
wanting. I had made numerous fresh studies for the }c.4 
and was just on the point of painting it in again when m 
eyes went wrong. That ‘was nearly a week ago. | haut 
waited hoping that in some vague way I should Le shlq 


to finish the picture; but it is not to be. So, cad I 
asked you to come and give me your advice. What um J 
to do? Will you answer my question now?” 

Sir Brinsley took his sove hand. 


“My dear 
be sent in in time, rest assured of that. 
in the hands of the gods,” he whispered. 

e 


: The Royal Academy was open, and all London wis ;;,:". 
2,4 of the picture of the year. From the very firs: 1). 
ublic had made up its mind that “The Apyrsi,’ ; 
rinsley Mitford, was the favourite canvas; now + | 
become the rage. The subject was one that every... 

understood; the masterly treatment disarmed rit). :- 
the artist at one bound had leapt into fame. 7 

In the height of the season, and when the furore cre... } 
b his son's picture was at its height likewise, Sir Brinsi.y 

itford received a visitor in Holland Park—Lady J. ;,! , 
the widow of his old friend and colleague Sir I... 
Lozells, whom he had not scen for years. : 

“And now, my dear Sir Brinsley,” said the lady. ./\. > 
the first greetings were over, “let me congratul::2 \. i; 
on your Academy triumph this year. I have nt tin 
in town two days, but I find the great pictme i. on 
orgones lips, and now I’ve seen it I don’t wonder.” 

“My dear lady, to which picture do you refer’ i hiro 


” 


y, your picture shall be finished, and 1.1) 
What fuiuvs oy 


are several of mine there. 

“TI had oss for only one. It has sent me hero pist- 
haste to talk about it. You surely guess the one | ii fi 
to—' The ps dag = 
‘ =e Brinsley flushed slightly and raised a depre ate 

and. 

“Honour where honour is due,” he said. “ My son ty vrs 
the same name as myself. The credit of that werk 
belongs not to me, but to him.” 

“Your son’s work—impossible ! I beg his pardon, Wut. 
how very remarkable! The picture of the year painted! ly 
your boy! You should, i d, be a proud father. Fi /- 
give me not knowing. I have been away for so lon; 
everything has to be learnt over again, as it were; and 
sng ihe bgp a. . 

“Yes, the mistake was a fectly natural one. 
glad you like the Saal veenene 

‘I more than like it, I am intensely interested ‘1 it. 
So interested, indeed, that I came here to-day—thini:ins 
that you were the artist—to offer to purchase it.” ° 
_ “Indeed! My boy, I am sure, would be pleased {> 1:1 
it become the property of his father’s old and dear 
friend.” 

“ Ah, Sir Brinsley—I wonder!” 

“What can you mean, Lady Lozells?” 

“Old friend, there is something curious, something 
extraordinary connected with that painting; but tho 
mystery concerning it has become nearer solution perhaps 
during the last few minutes.” 

“ Mystery—you surprise me!” 

“Yes; you, of course, not being the painter, do nt 
follow me. Let me try to explain. When I first set eyis 
on the ages I experienced the strangest sensati i 
imaginable. My heart gave a little jump; I turned |}: 
and cold in turn. Do you remember the figure of t!.. 
young girl in it? When I looked at that figure it wis 
as if I looked upon a youthful portrait of myself, tr 
the face is the face—idealised, maybe—of my daughiir 
Clarice—Clarice as she was two years ago.” 

“ Heavens!” The Academician started to his feet ‘hen; 
next moment sank back into his seat confused, bewilde1 ud. 
He waited, trembling, for the next words. 

“You my well be astonished, Sir Brinsley. Ima:ine 
the shock I got; imagine, further, my feelings when I 
knew the artist’s name! But I ought to have known yon 
could not possibly have painted the icture. You live 
not seen Clarice since she was a mere EN 

Sir Brinsley still sat silent, gazing with unsecing «\$ 
at his visitor, trying hard to think. What could he 
what was he to say? 

“Now I think I can explain the mystery—p>:':, 
at all events. To do so must make confess.’ ii 
may | | ae 

“T am listening, dear friend.” 

“Two and a half years ago Clarice and I were in I’ 


J am 


since poor Francis died I have been travelling ab:ox:), 19 
you know—and there it was that I intervened in Chi 3 
first love affair, an intervention I have since lear] ‘9 
regret.” 

“Indeed!” 


“Yes. She made, unknown to me, the acquaintan's «f 
an artist there; the acquaintance was ripening into f1i«:.!- 
ship, when—I intervened. I learnt from Claes 
governess all that was going on just in time. My cl 
was actually—without my icwied ge or consent—1i\!'4 
sittings to her artist-friend in his studio. I was finin is. 
I lost no time in getting away from Paris and tas; 
Clarice along with me. tters followed us addressed *9 
her. I con ted thém and destroyed them _unopenc! 
I thought I was doing right—I was not. The s1;.! 
proved it.” 

“The sequel?” 

“Yes. Since the day I left Paris my darling has n° 
been the same. She had completely lost her heart to ths 
ainter, and after J had parted them she began to visih’) 
roop and fade in a way that worried, alarmed me. *!: 
seemed to have lost all interest in life and all afie tin 
for me, her mother. We visited all the show placcs «f 
the Continent in turn; none appealed in the slightest t> 
Clarice. Finally, as she was becoming really ill, I tek 
her back to Paris in the hope of coming across the ait. 


again. 
“ And he had gone?” 
“Yes. I asked Clarice to take me to his sti’, 
ostensibly to give him a commission, in reality, of cc's, 
to meet him and find out what manner of man he reull¥ 
was. We were both disappointed He had gore 
England was all I could gather. We crossed the (hazncl 


- 


Now on sale, price sixpence. 
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Practised by Knights 


Fair and Unfair Tactics Often | 
of the in. 


dictionary defines the verb “ to jockey ” as meaning 
a ee ra that is rather o harsh interpretation, 
despite the fact that o great deal has been heard about 


al riding recently. . a » 

to When ioe aye. ape a periop has Las ce cag all 

something or other, one does not gen 
ee has toon wetvslly swindled or cheated, but rather 
that he has been the victim cf @ more or less legitimate 
se, trick, or stra m. . ; 

Anyway, seas numerous ways in which jockeys 
try to “ best” one another, some are quite fair. lockeys 
are often “ bustled” or ‘‘ bluffed ” into losing races they 
should have won easily. For example, in fighting out a 
close race in the last fifty yards or so, both horses are 
exhausted, and it is imperative that their riders should 
sit still, for an exhaus' horse will simply swerve, change 
his legs, or stop under punishment to which he cannot 
respond. . 

The experienced jockey, seeing that his only chance 
lies in ‘“t bustling ” the ape epi makes & great pretence 
of spurting. He works his arms and hands, and vi rously 
plies his whip, and he appears to be riding ha As a 
matter of fact, he is ae oval ; the play of hands and arms 
is mere sham, and the whip never touches the horse, but 


falls harmlessly on the rider’s boot. 
The young jockey, 


however, seeing the other out of the 
corner of his eye apparently 
riding for all he is worth, 
plies vip ee spur and 
calls on his mount for a 
final effort, with results 
already explained, and he 
comes in second fairly 
“ jockeyed ” out of the race. 

Flogging the boot while 
pretending to flog the horse 
is a favourite dodge with 
jockeys who want to trick 
an opponent into adminis- 
tering fatal punishment. 

The late Fred Archer 
often frightened young 
jockeys into making way 
for him when he was “‘shut 
in,” that is, in the rear of 
the field with no chance of 
getting through the leaders 
except by going round on 
the outside. 

The apprentice, holding perhaps the coveted position 
next the rails coming round a corner, would hear a fierce 
shout of “Get out of my way, you young varmint!” 
and looking round, he would see the white, set face, 
starting eyes, and bared, prominent teeth of the “ Tin- 
man,” as the great jockey was called, coming up behind 
him. The sight and the prestige of the famous horseman 
were often too much for the lad’s nerves, and he would 
pull out of the way, leaving Archer to sweep round on 


)y 


») 


A’cute trick of the famous Fred 
Archer which won him many 
races, Coming up behi'd young 
and inexperienced jockeys he 
would yell at them toget ou of the 
way. Seeing the great rider 
behind, the youngsters would 
often vacate the rails, 


THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR (continued from 
page 908). 


without losing a moment, for now I was intent on finding 
Monsieur Robinet-——” 

“Monsieur Robinet—was that the name he took?” 

“That was the one he was known by, though I knew he 
was an Englishman. We came to my place in ‘Hampshire, 
and for months past I have been trying to discover a trace 
of the artist—all to no purpose. But I have never given 
up hope. I came up to town only yesterday, visited the 
Academy, and saw that wonderf picture. Sir Brinsley, 
the artist who painted that picture is the one I have been 
looking for.” 

“In other words, you mean my son?” 

Just so. If he is the painter of the 
ae there can be no little doubt. You can 
e in Paris two years ago?” 

es ” 


i He had a studio in the Boulevard St. Michel?” 
es.” 
Where can I find him? 


ortrait of my 
elp me. Was 


“Thank Heaven—it is he! 
Please, please let me know.” 

“ Lady Lozells, he is in this house staying with me.” 

‘Here—oh, may I see him?” : 

“Iam grieved to say he is an invalid; he can be seen 
by no one for a few days.” 

“I'm very, very sorry—what is the matter? ” 

He is just recovering from a serious operation. His 
eyesight failed him, poor lad; he had, I think, been work- 
ing too hard. He became quite blind. I pray to Heaven 
the operation has been successful. The doctors had hope 
that his sight would be restored. We shall know 
to-morrow.” 

“Dear, dear—what a shocking thing. What trouble I 
am intruding upon. I echo your prayers that he may 
completely recover, Sir Brinsley. In the meantime, ve 
must be patient. I shall be so anxious to hear how he 
Progresses. May I ask you, old friend, to Jct me know 
when I may call again in the hope of seeing him?” 


Stariling stories of the smart 


eee 
Se ic nS nena! 


the rails with, as the popular story went, one leg hangin 
over them. Anyway, Archer lien me bluffed © his wae 
to eee A 

any @ race is thrown away by the jockey lookin 
round. This is partly because buching ie the dite is 
must to some extent ease his horse, who naturally begins to 
stop, but more so perhaps because it gives an opportunity 
for a clever and quite fair piece of trickery. ‘The smart 
jockey, seeing the leader looking round, will call on his 
mount for a last effort, and will quickly bring him on his 
opponent’s “ blind side,” t.e., if the leader is looking round 
to his left, on his right side, and vice versa. Before the 
leader can see or realise the danger, he has been caught, 
and, unable to get his mount going again in time, he is 
beaten on the post. He has been “done,” but by perfectly 
fair means. 

But there is another and a fraudulent side to jockeys’ 
tricks. Here let one say that the manceuvres about to be 
described would never be tried at a first-class mecting, 
where there are keen eyes on the jockey at almost every 
yard of the course ; it is at second and third rate meetings 
where the stewards 
are slack and the 
attenda nce small 
that the  rascally 
jockey finds his 
opportunity, more 
especially when part 
of the course is out 
of view of the 
stands, 

The rascally 
jockey will try to 
“get rid of a 
dangerous opponent 
by boring or driving 
him on to the rails. 
Thisis nothing more 
or less than 
attempted murder; but it is done. The victim either 
goes over the rails, to be picked up dead or half dead, or 
he must pull back and give the other a position and lead 
he has no right to. Of course, he can lodge an objection, 
but it is quite possible that the stewards may dismiss 
the objection. 

Sometimes a jockey will be “ assisted ” over the rails 
or out of the saddle by the deft application of a toe under 
his heel. Even if he doesn’t come off, he must temporarily 
lose his seat, and before he can recover it he is hopelessly 
in the rear. 

If he complains, he is mot with a flat denial, or with the 
protestation that he was accidentally jostled. 

Another trick is to hit the victim’s horse, naturally 
causing him to swerve all over the place. Here again 
it is a case of word against word, more especially when other 
jockeys are “in ”’ the swindle. : 

This brings us to a class of dodges which are only possible 
where there is a more or less general conspiracy among 
the jockeys, in other words, a ‘* jockey ring.” 

The conspirators decide beforchand who is to win, 
and take steps to insure that any dangerous rival will 
not win. 

Say there are six jockeys in a race. Of these four are 
corrupt, the other two ‘‘straight.” Of the latter, one 
has no earthly chance, but the other should win, given 
a fair run. 

That, however, is just what he will not get. If he is 
riding a nervous, excitable horse, every effort will be made 
to upset his mount at the post by unnecessary delays, by 
bumping into him, and by trying to lurejhim into false starts, 


laa 


How a clever jockey will creep up on the 
bl nd side :f the leader who has turned 
slizhtly round to see sf he ts well ahead, 


LPLAALI 


“Yes; ag soon as ever possible, I will let you know.” 
* * * * * 


A week later father and son sat talking in a corner of 
the drawing-room of the Academician’s house. The young 
artist wore a shade over his eyes, soon, however, to be dis- 
pensed with. The operation had been completely success- 
ful; the heaven-sent gift of sight had been restored to him. 

“Dad,” the young man wae saying, “you tell me I am 
famous, that ‘The Appeal’ is spoken of as ‘the picture 
of the year.’ I cannot realise it; it scems too wonderful 
to be true. How I long to see it hanging in the Academy. 
But when I do see it—what then? I shall know that I 
don’t deserve the praise that has been showered upon me. 
If the public only knew——” 

“Hush, Brinsley. _ Not another word on that sub- 
ject, I implore you. The picture is entirely yours in con- 
ception, treatment, and execution. All that was done by 
another brush was the face of a girl, painted from your 
own notes and studies. I am proud to have done the little 
I did, boy, anyhow—proud and filled with joy, for I am 
convinced the hand of Providence guided my brush.” 

“ What can you mean, father?” 

“A visitor is coming to-day who can explain it better 
than I can, Brinsley. All I can tell you now is I believe 
that my filling in of the portrait in your picture will in 
some extraordinary way be instrumental in bringing two 
young and loving hearts, who have been cruelly separated, 
together again.” 

“Dad!” 

“Brinsley—just one moment. Some day—soon, per- 
haps—you will take a wife. Should that come to pass, 
though I ask you to keep silence on the matter now, in 
after years, when you know all, I should like you to tell 
your wife the truth.” 

Before the Academician’s scn could frame a reply, the 
door opened, and a servant announced “Lady Lozells, 
Miss Clarice Lozells.” 

The young man sprang to his feet with a cry of joy, and 
stood, the glimmering dawn of comprchension in his eyes, 
waiting to greet her whom he loved. 


t—Adventuress,” the story 


in which the jockey who is meant to win takes no part. 
Of course, the starting-gate has practically put an end 
to false starts, but the gate is not used everywhere, nor 
for all races. 
Apart from 
that, even 
with the gate 
it is easy for 
@ conspiracy 
of jockeys 
to upset 
another 
horse. 

If the 
“straight” 
jockey  de- 
clines to be 
hustled = at 
the start his ¢ 
only chance 
is to jump 
off with the 
lead and to 
keep it. 

Once he gets behind he is done for, for he will never 
get an opening. The conspirators will pretend to give 
him an opening, only to close it before he can get through. 

The jockey who is meant to win takes no part in these 
manceuvres, for it would never do if he were disqualified 
for foul riding. But the others are quite ready to be 
disqualified, and if need be they will deliberately “ bore,”’ 
bump, or cross the victim out of any possible chance. 
If he tries to go round on the outside, one or more of the 
others will pull out, driving him into the further rails. 

How do jockeys lose when they don’t want to win ? 

There are many ways, the most obvious being 
“pulling”; in other words, deliberately holding their 
horse back. But pulling has to be very cleverly executed 
not to be palpable, and the jockey who means to lose will 
often contrive to do so at the start. 

He will manage to be left at the post, or just as the 
barrier flies up, a sharp jerk of the rein, or a dig of the 
spur will cause his mount to whip round, and to be 
practically “out of the hunt.” 

Or, in running, by whip, spur, or rein he will make his 
horse swerve right across the course. 

Or he will delay his final effort until it is too late. 
Even crack and straight jockeys will sometimes mistime 
their final rush, and it is not easy to be sure that a jockey 
has deliberately thrown away his chance. 

In desperate cases a jockey will pretend to lose a stirrup 

and fall off, though, of course, he takes his life in his hands 
when he does so, Other dodges are to go the wrong 
side of the post 
where it is possible 
to do so, that is, 
where the course is 
not railed in, or to 
pretend to mistake 
the winning 
post. 

At courses where 
there are many 
winning posts, as 
at Newmar ket, 
more than one 
famous jockey has 
made tlhe latter 
mistake quite 
honestly. 


To assist a jockey out of the saddle and upset 
his bal nce, by a deft application of the toe, 84 
** fo.” very hard to detect by the siewards. 


One of the favourite dodges ¢s to viciously 
strike an opponent's horse which causes 
the animal to swerv: all ov r th cours’. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 

Tue old couple were eating their first meal with their 
son after his return from college. 

“Tell us, John,” said the father, “what have you 
Icarned at college ?” 

“Oh, lots of things!” said the son, as he recited his 
course of studies, ‘‘Then,’? he concluded, “I also 
studied logic.” 

“ Logic?” said the old man. “ What is that, my boy ?”* 

“Well,” replied the young fellow, “let me give you 
a demonstration. How many chickens are on that 
dish, father ? ” 

“Two,” said the father. 

“ Well,” said John, “‘I can prove there are three.” 

Then he stuck his fork in one, and said, ‘“ That is one, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said the father. 

“ And this is two ?’’—sticking the fork in the second. 

“ Yes,” replied the father again. 

“ Well, don’t one and two make three?” said John 
triumphantly. 

‘* Well, I declare,” exclaimed the father, ‘ou have 
learned things at college! Mother,” continued the old 
man to his wife, ‘‘ I will give you one of the chickens to 
eat, and I'll take the other, and John can have the 


third,” 
——___—». 


Scnoot had been procecding for about an hour when a 
boy calmly took an apple from his pocket and began to 
eat it. The teacher saw him. 

“Go out into the school yard and finish your meal,” 
he said sarcastically. 

To his surprise the lad quietly rose and moved to 
the door. Then he turned. 

“ Please, sir,’ he said, ‘‘can me little brother com 
too, ’cos ’alf of it is his ?"* 


of a Society woman’s schemes, 
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Qur Courls 


By One Who Knows. 
“To plant a kiss on 8 woman’s lips, is a great 
Judge Willis declared at the Greenwich County 


vile ge ” 
hh ina 
case in which 400 love-letters were mentioned. 

His Idea of It. 


“ Is he a respectable man ?” a witness was asked at the 
West Ham Police-court. 

“No, only a working man like myself,” was the reply. 

One or. More. 

Counsel (questioning a witness at Clerkenwell): “How 
many glasses of beer does it take to make you intoxicated ?” 

His Honour (to the witness): “ You need not answer the 
question.” 

He Quite Approved. 

“ Bravo !” cried the prisoner at the London Sessions, and 
he clapped his hands in glee when the jury stopped the 
case—one of causing grievous bodily harm—and_ returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty. i 


Who can Tell? 

“I met him one night while I was going home,” a woman 
stated at the London Sessions. “He said, ‘Oh, Alice! Iam 
so glad to see you. I love you, and I cannot live without 
you.’ Then he kissed me.” 

“Was he making love to you ? ” counsel asked. 

“TI could not say,” was the reply. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


A Passive Fighter. 
“He was ina fighting attitude, but he had his hands down 
at his sides,” said a policeman at the London Sessions. 
No! Look Again. 
A witness in a cruelty case at Willesden, pointing to the 
owner of the animal, remarked to the magistrate, “ That’s 
the man’s horse, your Worship.” 


Counsel at War. 

Counsel (a very stout man) at the Bow County Court: 
“You see you don’t know everything.” 

Second Counsel ; “I have not so much room for knowledge 
as you have.” 

Stout Counsel : “ Mine is filed up with brains.” 

Second Counsel (looking at his friend’s ample pro- 
portions) : “I did not know you carried them there.” 

Stout Counsel : “ Oh, they slipped !” (Laughter.) 


No Swank About Him. 
When arrested a prisoner was alleged to have said, “ Who 
“. hg trying to kid? You are nota policeman.” 
one. 


e Witness : “ Unfortunately for you, I do happen to be 


The Prisoner : “ You can’t swank me. If you want a drink, 
T'll give you one.” 

The Clerk: “ What does ‘swank’ mean? ” 

Witness: “It means kiddin’, sir.” (Laughter.) 


Siclure Fars @ 


WHY BELT-PULLEYS ARE ROUNDED. 

THE majority of pulleys on which driving-belts run are 
curved or rounded on the rims, instead of being flat. The 
reason is that the belt then 
keeps on better, because the 
effect of centrifugal force tends 
to make it fly to the highest 
portion of the rim—+.e., the 
centre. If the rim is straight 
across there is no such ten- 
I dency, and belts often slip off, 
; particularly if a sudden strain 

comes on, and the sets of pulleys are not laid pro- 
perly in line, so that the belt has a tendency to slide 


sideways, a 
eet i ee 
RIBBED FUNNELS. 
THe glass funnels used by chemists and others are 

asually corrugated or ribbed, as shown 
in the illustration, This is necessary 
when filter papers are folded and 
inserted in the mouth to filter 
liquids being poured into a bottle. 
If the sides of the mouth are smooth 
the wet paper clings to them, and 
the air in bottle cannot readily 
escape, so that the flow is very 
much delayed. But with corruga- 
tions the filter paper does not make 
close contact, and the air in the 
bottle escapes freely, as it is forced 
out by the Toeoming liquid. Another 
little point is that the tip of the 

ut is cut off at an angle, instead 
oF mises across. This is in case 
it touches the bottom of a vessel ; 
if cut 
but if 5 


uare across, the opening would be stopped up 
ted, the opening is not obstructed. : 


cannot undertake to return unsuitable 


FOR THE GRILL. 

THE pan shown in the picture enables one to grill a 
chop with as little trouble as frying it. The bottom of 
the pan is indented with deep corrugations, those which 
are elevated 
acting as bars 
on which the 
meat "yridi as 
on a@ iron. 
Whilst the 
channels be- 
tween receive 
the fat and prevent the saturation of the food. The heat 
supplied is practically as great as if no metal intervened, 
eal. as no smoke can get at the food, the cook need not 
trouble to prepare a special smokeless fire. 


—_—_— sie 


A SPARK-CATCHER. 

WaeEn traction engines and agricultural engines are 
used in situations where the 5, : 
sparks from the chimney 
would be dangerous to 
crops, hay, straw, and so 
on, a spark-catcher is fitted 
to the chimney. Some- 
times the sparks are 
entangled in plates or 
netting, or they may be 
caught in a water-tank 
surrounding the chimney- 
top, as illustrated. A cap 
is fitted over the chimney, 
and is adjustable up and 
down on a rod, so that the 


CHIMNEY. 
sparks are made to fall into the water, while the smoke 
escapes. The arrows indicate the course, - 


An electro-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 


The Wet Blanket Test. 
Witness at Bow County Court: “They don’t consider 
they are drunk untill they lie down and pull the mud over 
them for a blanket.” 


A Pressing Engagement. 
A man fined at Greenwich for driving a motor-car at 
excessive speed, pleaded that he was going to see the (7:1 to 
whom he became engaged next day. 


He Made Two Bolts, 
Judge ie prisoner who had been captured in ara‘d on a 
gambling house): “ What is your occupation ? ” 
Prisoner: “Iam a locksmith, your Honour.” 
Judge : “ How did you happen to be found in the gamb!in+ 
house, and what were you doing when the pulice 


? nn” 
7. “T was making a bolt for the door.” 


Something He’d Never Do! 

“I lead a shockin’ life,” said a man to the Guild:a)| 
magistrate. “A man wot ain’t no truble, notwithstandii’ 
I’m always gettin’ pinched.” 

The man was not quite sober, and was pestering lad'e; at 
Liverpool Street Station, for coppers. He hit a ticket 
collector, and when a constable arrived on the spot he w.is 
being held down, and promising “wot he woulddo” when 
he got on his feet again. 

Prisoner: “I didn’t use no langwidge. I put it different 
tothat. (Laughter.) I know I was the worse for drink, 
but I didn't forgit myself sufficient to use langwid:..” 
(Laughter.) 


unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


BACK SAWS, 


people cannot see the reason for fitting a thic'; 
iron or brass back te the small saws used by carpente::, 


Somuz 


saws have no sii: 
strip. The rei-on 
is to stiffen the 
blade, — otherwic 
it would be imn- 
possible to make a 
true cut with sucu 
a thin blade. The weight of the strip also assists ly 
keeping the saw well to its work. In the case of a lai: 
handsaw, the blade is thick enough and stiff enough 10 
work without any strip. 


as shown in our picture, while large 


—_— rie 
MAKING LEAD PIPING. 

Tas sketch illustrates the principle on which lead 
piping is made. Molten lead is poured into the lower 
cylinder A, and the scum is 
then removed from it. As 
the lead solidifies the bottom 
cylinder is forced upwards 
by hydraulic pressure to 
meet the ram B fixed above. 

The only way the lead can 

escape is by squeezing into OD 
the 8 C between the 
steel die D, and circular rod 
E. It squeezes into this 
space, and is thus formed 
into piping in a continuous 
length, being wound on toa 
drum as it is made. The 
inside diameter of the piping 
is, of course, equal to the 
width of the rod E, whilst its 
outside diameter corres- 
ponds to the space C, 
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Long Livers. 

The ages of three men and eight women living in one 
street in Cheltenham total 864 years. The youngest of the 
group is 70, and the oldest 92. Five of them are over 
80 years of age. 

Home for Lonely Ladies. 

The maintenance of a home for lonely ladies who have 
been deserted by their husbands and have no home to go 
to is the object to which a Kent lady desires hor executors 
to devote a portion of her estate. 


Risky ! 

There was a large attendance at the Bostock jungle in 
Glasgow the other ar a to witness the marriage of Mr. 
Alexander Gaston and Miss Mary Mackie in a den of per- 
forming lions. It is claimed for the event that it is the 
first of its kind to take place in Europe. 


Strange Handicapping. 

A novel kind of handicapping has been tried and found 
successful at & Willesden sports meeting. The thinnest 
competitor was placed at scratch, and after that an allow- 
.snce of two yards was made to every man for each additional 
inch round the waist. As a result the finish of the race 
was a close one. 


Artist’s Private Lifeboat. 

For failing to observe rules for preventing collision, a sea 
captain was fined at Portsmouth recently. Mr. Wyllie, the 
Royal Academician, who witnessed the incident from his 
studio overlooking Portsmouth Harbour, said he thought 
disaster to a submarine so imminent that he prepared to 
put out in a boat ho always kept ready for emergencies. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Trade Rivalry. 

Strong opposition has been aroused on the part of Dablin 
cabmen by the proposal to introduce taxicabs into the city, 
and a member of the corporation stated the other day that 
he had received a threatening letter on the subject. 


Costly Economy. 

A City clerk has been sentenced at the Old Bailey to 
three months’ imprisonment in the Second Division for 
cutting up cancelled postage stamps and piecing the un- 
marked portions together so as to form apparently unused 
stamps. 

Fate, 


Ata vestry meeting of a London suburb, the churchwarden 
announced that since he devised a scheme for having 
garments fitted with the buttons found in the collection 
bag the supply had diminished to one—and that badly 
damaged. Pieces of flint were now found instead. 


Unequal to the Occasion. 
During the hearing of a caso at Stratford, arising out of 
a disturbance at a music-hall, it was stated that the gallery 
created an uproar, and an attendant said he tried to put a 
number of rowdy people out, but failed, so he took off his 
uniform and resigned. 


Penniless Shop Assistants. 

It was stated during the hearing of a case at Leeds, in 
which a girl shop assistant was charged with stealing 
money belonging to the firm, that one of the rules of the 
establishment is that employees shall not have any money or 
purse _—_ —— while on pha d in be stores. Any 
money they havo when the on daty in the morni: 
to be left-at the office until the ane a 


Law and the Cyclist. 
: Morpeth magistrates decided recently that it was nt 
illegal for a cyclist to pass a vehicle on the near side. 11 ‘3 
the custom,for cyclists to pass on the right side, they ieid, 
but not the law. 
A Famous Family. 

Said to be the last descendant of the family of Ameri.:0 

Vespucci, from whom America received its name, th» 


Marchesa Ameriga Vespucci, who was ninety-three years of 
age, has just died at Florence. J 
Eureka ! 


A resident of Winsted, Connecticut, has invented a device 
by which fishermen can weigh fish in the water beforo they 
have landed them, and can thus tell the weight of fish that 
escape after being hooked. 


Daylight Saving. 

Last summer, Messrs. Spicer Brothers, Ltd., paper makers, 

etc., opened and closed their head establishment half i 

hour earlier. The matter was referred to their employe:s 

this seazon, and four-fifths of them voted in favour .f a 
continuance of the system. 


Long Cycle Ride for Work. 

In connection with the Labour Exchanges, one urer 
ployed man cycled from the South of England to Manci:est: 
recently on hearing of a job, registered himself at the !sc::! 
exchange, and obtained work on the first day. 


Accident Stope 500 Miners. 


While winding operations were in pro at the Wigan 
Coal and Iron Company’s So Pit, Westleigh, one 
morning recently, the rope of one of the broke. Th» 


cage fell down the shaft, and was suspended in the safety 
catch. Fortunately there were no men in the cage. Five 
hundred men working in the mine were got out after about 
two hours’ work, and ceased work for the day. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
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By W. H. NEWMAN, Coiner and Convict. 


his 4s not the ordinary type of convict reminiscences, for the narrator was no ordinary convict. He was what is 
known in prison parlance as a “‘ fly lag’; that is to say, @ “clever rogue,” and up to all dodges. Consequently, 
he was trusted by the warders, and “ ‘Mood in”? with them. ; 
His story goes to show that there is fully as much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there ts 
outside. Burglary, coining, poctet-picking, lacey —is fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these ; 
institutions, with the connimance, and often with the active assistance, of some, at least, of those in authority. Convict : 
prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. Inthe opening instalments Newman recounted his trafficking experiences at Ilollo. . 
way and Portland, some remarkable stories of prison celebrities, how he learnt coining while serving a sentence, and some 


Part 6.—PRISON ESCAPES. 

THE one subject which convicts are never tired of 
discussing with one another is the possibility of 
escaping. 

This, of course, is only natural. Liberty is swect. It 

is the tritest of commonplaces. But the man who wants 
to understand the full significance of the hackneyed 
saying must have suffered detention in gaol for a lengthy 
period, 
Immured within a solitary cell for nearly twelve hours 
in every twenty-four, subjected to degradation and mental 
torture unspeakable, scantily fed on coarse and savourless 
victuals, forced to toil unceasingly at hard and uninter- 
esting work, the lot of a convict, even in these latter days, 
becomes in time so utterly loathsome to him, that he 
will welcome anything in the nature of a change. 

And what greater, more tremendous, change can there 
be than to breathe, if only for a few hours, the free air 
of Heaven? Thus argues the unhappy “lag.” And 
presently he ‘“‘ makes a break for it.”’ 

To do so does not require any very great amount of 
ingenuity. This will sound strange, I know, but it is 
the truth. It is not the getting away that constitutes the 
difficulty, it is the keeping away. 

All convict prisons are so situated that an inmate 
even if he does break out, is still a long way from 
regaining permanent freedom. 


unique prison assaults. Last weck he told storics of prison floggings. 


their tins, and shouting at the top of their voices, “* Good 
luck to the man who is escaping,’’ and other similar 
phrases. 

As a matter of fact, however, the runaway only 
managed to remain at large two days. At the end of that 


time he was recaptured, and was afterwards punished by 
being put on bread-and-water diet, and made to wear 


chains and a parti-coloured suit. 


The warder who was acting as night watchman was 
at once suspended, and a few days later the usual Home 
The result was that that 


Office inquiry was held. 
unlucky officer was summarily dismissed the Service. 


I happened to be cleaning some brass work near the 
Governor's office when he came out from receiving his 
sentence, and I heard a principal warder say to him, 


“Well, if you are not the biggest fool I ever met!” 


“It was no good,” replied the other; “‘I could not 


shoot the man in cold blood.” 


“No,” retorted the principal warder, “nor would I. 
you could have fired in the air, and then told them 


But 
that you shot at him, but missed hitting him.” 


How Two Chums Escaped. 


One episode of this kind I was an actual eye-witness 
to. It also occurred at Parkhurst, the alg ht actors 
e farm party. 

One of them was an ex-sailor in the Navy. and was serving 
The other 


in it being two men who worked in t 


five years for striking his superior officer. 
was a clergyman, also doing five years. 


Despite the difference in their social position, theso 


——— — ——— —  EOees>» 


The precise manner of the proposed escape does not 
matter. Suffice it to say that it involved the thorough 
exploration of the entire building. This duty was 
entrusted by his mates to a man named Jones, a clever 
housebreaker, who was doing five years for burglary. 

The door leading into the hall from the rocm where 
the party was working had been locked by the authorities, 
who evidently considered the precaution sufficient. Hut 
Jones, during the temporary absence of the warder, 
picked the lock in next to no time, and slipped noisclessly 
through, closing the door quietly behind him. 

He was, of course, missed after a while, but the officer 
was satisfied when told by the others that he was at 
work on the ceiling in the attic between the rafters and 
the roof. And, indeed, the explanation was quite 
plausible, for, of course, the ceiling could not be properly 
constructed entirely from underneath. 

Meanwhile, Jones had discovered the Governor’s wine 
cupboard, which he found well stocked with port, sherry, 
champagne, and spirits. He sampled the lot, and then 
returned to tell the others. But he did not come back 
through the door. He was too artful. Instead, he 
went upstairs to one of the bedrooms, broke through a 
party wall, and by way of the garrets reached the oe" 
attic above the room where the work was going forward. 

His appearance was, of course, quite in keeping with 
what the warder had been told, and he suspected nothing. 
Neither did he “ tumble when the other men, one after 
the other, sought the same attic, with a view to properly 
plastering the upper side of the new ceiling. Of course, 


Attempts Rarely Succeed. two became great chums, and eventually they made up : Sekar : : 
_ Take, for example, Parkhurst. This is, of course, | their minds ie attempt to escape together. So one day, eagcie oe ae ne pag ig ar ain hg i 
in the Isle of Wight. A man can get out of the gaol, given | in full view of the warder in charge, and within sight and | -oturned from it yi item hi elpin a emsely ni liberall 
some sort of opportunity. Plenty have done so. But | easy range of the civil guard, who were armed with loaded | 6 the conianta. BOP y 
not one among them all ever succeeded in getting off | rifles, they jumped a fence seven fect high that divides | “This went on all the afternoon. All idea of escape had 
the island on to the mainland. the farm ground from a forest which adjoins the prison. now ed from their minds, at all events for the time 
It is the same with Portland, in a lesser degree. The | The navy man went first, and leapt clean over like an beige he thought only of the dozens of bottles of 
promontory on which it stands is so securely guarded, | athlete at an obstacle race. The clergyman was not so wines and oi a a in that cupboard, and of the 
and is besides so isolated and difficult of access, that the ile. The guards fired at him several times, and two opportunit Fake ‘ornew ould ea them of avain 4 
chances of getting clear away are infinitesimal. Dart- | of the shots struck him. But his wounds were not pe ling their sontenta, 8 > 
moor is even worse, although it is, I believe, true that | serious enough to prevent him running, and both he and pang § 
one supremely lucky individual did once get clean away | his pal got clear away for the time being. Put on Bread and Water. © 
from there. But what is one success compared to overa | Next morning, soon after daybreak, they presented | Next day, however, emboldened by success, they grew a 
hundred failures ? . themselves at a coastguardsman’s house. They were | greedy and reckless,sothat the Deputy-Governor noticed . 
Yes, over @ hundred. There are far more attempts | still clothed in convict garb, and of course he knew them | their condition when they paraded before him after 4 


at escape than the public ever hear of. I myself have 
been personally cognisant of a score or more. But I 
never knew a man to really regain his freedom. 

The means adopted are varied. A favourite method 
fs to make a dash for it from one of the working parties. 
But this entails the likelihood of being fired at, and 
perhaps killed—an obvious drawback. 

It is generally asserted amongst the convicts them- 
selves that warders merely shoot at an escaping prisoner 
because they are compelled to do so by the regulations, 


at once for — prisoners. 
between himsel 
might be contemplating violence. 


The clergyman, however, hastened to reassure him, 
and wound up by offering him £100 to row them to the 
mainland. He had, he asserted, a brother living in 
His 


Portsmouth, who would certainly find the money. 
companion, he said, could go and fetch it after dark, 
while he would remain behind as a hostage. 


But the coastguard was “not having any.” I should 


He therefore put the table 
and them, not knowing but that they 


knocking off work. He said nothing, however, at the 
time, but after they had been locked in their cells, he 
called to the warder who had charge of them, and asked 
him where his party was employed. 

When he heard it was the Governor’s house, he must 
have smelt a rat, for he promptly proceeded there, and 
thoroughly explored the premises. Then, of course, the 
cat was out of the bag. The mendid notescape. Neither 
did they get any more wine. Instead, they all had to 
suffer a prolonged diet of bread and water, and the loss of 


and that they rarely, if ever, aim direct at their quarry. | mention that the sum of £5 is given by the Government | a]l their remission marks. 

Why this bellef I have never been able to fathom. It is | to anyone who captures an escaped convict, and he It may surprise the uninitiated to learn that such ; 
most em | not borne out by the facts, for I have evidently considered that a certain £10 was preferable things as these can occur, and no hint concerning them be s 

known several cases of men being ‘“‘ winged”; and not | to a problematical £100, especially when the earning | carried to the outside world. The reason is, of course, the 


long since a prisoner who broke away from his party 
at Dartmoor was shot through the heart by a guard at 
point-blank 

There are, however, undoubtedly warders who would 
not act thus. I remember one such case, at all events, 
and I am sorry to say it resulted disastrously for the 
tender-hearted officer. 


Lowered to the Ground by Sheets. 

A man at Parkhurst got through his cell window at 
dead of night, and lowered himself to the ground by 
means of his bed sheets. which he had previously torn 
into strips. Then he secured a long scaffold pole from 
a ere which was in course of erection in the prison 
yard, and by its aid he succeeded in climbing to the top 
of the high wall that runs right round all gaols. Next 
he hauled the pole up, and dropped it over the other 
side, so as to be able to slide down it to freedom; but 
while he was on the summit of the wall the warder who 
was patrolling the yard on night duty suddenly caught 
sight of him. 

Now this officer was, of course, armed, and it was his 
duty to have at once fired on-the escaping man, who 
formed a splendid target in the position in which he then 
was. Instead of doing so, however, he ran round to the 
main gate of the prison, where the guard was, and gave 
the alarm. 

Then there was a commotjon. The great prison bell 
was set clanging, calling the warders from their beds. 
It also, of course, woke up all the convicts, who helped to 
swell the din by banging on their cell doors, hammering on 


How little Japan has grown to greatness, the story of a country’s wonderful enterprises. 


. 


of the latter was dependent on his taking upon his 


shoulders such grave risks, 
Six Convicts in One Plot. 


So he dissemblcd. asking for time to think the matter 


over. Meanwhile, he said, he would go and buy them some 
food. He went—to return witb a colleague and a loaded 
rifle. The latter was pointed at the fugitives, and they 
were bidden to surrender. Of course, they had no choice 
but to obey, and in the course of an hour or two they 
arrived, shackled together, at the prison gates, looking 
very crestfallen and downhearted. 

After their punishment was over, on the last Sunday 
of my stay at Parkhurst, I had a talk with the clergyman, 
who related to me the story of his adventure exactly 
as I have told it here. He assured mc, moreover, that 
the coastguardsman could easily have earned the £100, as 
his brother had passed his word of honour to him in the 
matter immediately after he was sentenced. 

I told him to never mind, but to try and keep his spirits 
up. To this he replied: “Thanks for your sympathy, 
old man. But it is a terrible life one leads here, Verily 
the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

Another projected escape at Parkhurst, in which no 
fewer than six convicts were concerned, ended in a comic- 
opera sort of a situation that would not have disgraced 
one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s topsy-turvy musical 


pieces. 

It all happened while the Governor was away on his 
holidays. rtain alterations were being carried out at 
his house, these including the putting in a new ceiling, 


extreme secrecy that is the keynote of our penal system. 
A warder who gives information to the Press, even on 
what are apparently quite ordinary and trivial prison 
topics, renders himself liable to instant dismissal. 

As for the convicts themselves, if the regulations as 
to their obtaining news of what goes on, not only outside 
the prison, but inside as well, were kept to the letter, 
it would be quite possible for France and Germany to be 
swallowed up by the sea, and for the Governor of the gaol 
to be assassinated, and for them to know nothing about 
either occurrence. 

As an instance of the really childish expedients adopted 
by the authorities in order to keep convicts in the dark 
regarding current events, I may mention that when Queen 
Victoria died, the prayers for the Royal Family, which 
are read daily in chapel, were not altered. 

I mentioned this to the chaplain, and pointed out to 
him, quite respectfully, that this was turning the church 
service into a farce. e did not deny it, but said: “ Well, 
ate know, you have a great burden to bear, you have 

roken the laws of your country.” 

Which was quite true, but hardly met the point of my 
objection. 

(Next week Mr. Newman relates some more of his expericnces.) 


ee oe 
*T unperstanD Talkfast has gone on the Iecturo 
platform.” 
“Yes, a friend gave him a dress suit as a present, and 


as he doesn’t dance and is too proud to be a hcad-waiter, 
he simply had to go lecturing.” 


See PEARSON'S MAGAZINE for May. 
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By Mdlle. ANNA PAVLOVA. 
The wonderful Russian Dancer who has met with such a 
huge success at the Palace Theatre. 


Wrrnm the last few years I have had the honour 
of dancing before several of the crowned heads of Europe, 
and I have been asked whether on such occasions I have 
any feeling of nervousness, But when one is really 
engrossed in one’s dancing there is no time to be nervous, 
however disti the audience may be. 

The fact, too, that the Tsar of Russia used to come 
very frequently in the imperial box at the opera in St. 
Petersburg, w I dance on an average six times a 
month, makes one accustomed to appearing before a 
personages and takes away any tendency one might have 
to be nervous. 

The Sovereigns I have danced before have all shown me 
great kindness. The King of Sweden honoured me by 
conferring on me a coveted Order, and I was also 
received very kindly by the Court at Co n, 
where I danced before King and Queen of Denmark 
and several members of the Russian Imperial F there 
on a visit. But of all the Sovereigns before whom I have 
danced, none has been more gracious than King Edward 
of Great Britain, and never have I been treated with 
such winning kindness as by Queen Alexandra, 

King Edward Shook Hands with Me. 

When I ap , with M. Mordkin, before them last 
summer, we to some music by Chopin and Rubin- 
stein, and we also danced some Russian national dances. 
Their Majesties appeared to be very pleased with our 

rformance, especially the Russian dances, and my 

to Rubinstein’s “La Nuit," for they applauded 
with peetieg ean We were afterw pre- 
eented to their Majesties. King Edward shook me by the 
hand, and expressed his great satisfaction, and the Queen— 
how sweet is !—complimented me and my partner 
in a most cordial manner. 

Just as their Majesties were leaving, the orchestra struck 
up “ Paraquay,” a South American tune to which I 
have danced hundreds of times. I was in my dressing- 
room when I was informed that her Majesty would love 
to see me dance the “ Paraquay.” 

She had been so sweet us that I felt I could do 
anything that would give her pleasure, and, although 
I was tired, having been 9 tle for over an 
hour, I said at once that if her Majesty would like me to 
dance to “ Paraquay,” I should be only too delighted. 

I always dance it in a Spanish costume, but there was 
no time to change, so I quickly tied a red handkerchief 
round my head and danced in the costume I was wearing. 


I seemed to forget my fatigue at once, and, to please your 
aga Queen, I think danced better than I ever did 
fore. 


It may be interesting to note that this is one of the 
Foe fo ehh es in and I are dancing at the Palace 
tre. 
When we visited Berlin the Emperor William was away 
with the Army at manceuvres. He very graciously sent an 
aide-de-camp to ask us to postpone our departure from 


Berlin for three days so that he might come and see us when 
he returned to the capital. Much as I should have liked 
to stay and dance before the Emperor it was found to be 
impossible, as it had been arranged that we should go 
immediately to Vienna. 

Before I left Berlin I had a very alarming, and at the 
same time somewhat amusing, experience. I had been 
wearing & deal of jewellery at the theatre one even- 
ing, and when I had taken it off after the performance I 
it in a small handbag, which I asked a friend to carry 

r me, and thought no more of it. 

During supper I suddenly remembered about the bag, 
and asked my friend where it was. To the horror of 
eve ig ed friend had forgotten all about it, The 

ppeared | 


ter a few frantic moments we came to the conclusion 
that the bag had been left in the cab in which my 
friend had come from the theatre. We spent the night 
trying to trace that cab, calling at all the railway stations, 
cab-ranks, and any other place where cabs were to be 
found. But all in vain. 


The Suspicious Cabby. 

In the morning I received a telephone message from the 
police station to go there at once, and you may guess I 
wasted no time. There we found my diem nds waitin 
for me. They had, indeed, been left in the cab, a 
the driver had brought them to the station, and was now 
waiting his reward. 

The officials asked me how much the jewels were 
worth. I said I valued them at fifty thousand roubles 
panto five thousand guineas), but evidently they thought 

was exaggerating. They shook their heads, and said I 
must mean fifty thousand marks, which would be con- 
siderably less than half my valuation. I did not argue 
the question with them, so they said I must give the 
cabman a thousand marks (about fifty po ) as a 
reward. I said, of course, that I should be delighted, 
being only too glad to get my diamonds back. 

‘**T have not got so much money with me,” I explained, 
“but I will‘send it immediately [ return to my hotel.” 

I fear the cabman regariied me a8 a very suspicious 
character, for this arrangement did not satisfy him at all. 
He would take no risks, and obstinately refused to deliver 
up the jewels until he had received his fifty pounds. 
And he followed 


me to my hotel ga 
with the Tag in 
his hand, and 
clung to it until 
he had received 


his reward. 
fo 
“1 came to ask you, sir, if you could raise my salary ?” 
“It is not pay day.” 
“J know it, sir, but I thought I would speak to you 
a Well, go back to your desk, and don’t worry. I’ve 


— ‘ every week you have been with me so far, 
ven't I? 


—~~f-—__ 


Mance was three years older than her baby brother, 
and felt herself equal to assuming the responsibilities of 


big sisterhood. therefore, her mother asked her 
to “keep an eye™ on the baby and see that he didn’t 
fall out of bed, answered : 


“Yes, mamma, I'll mind him; an’ if he falls, I'll call 
you the minute he hits the floor.” 


ABSENT TREATMENT. 


How Magnetic and Mental Healers Profess to Work 
their Cures, 


Tue ordinary man when he feels ill calls in the doctor 
to tell him what is wrong. 

According to the theory of many Spiritualists, how. 
ever, this is quite unnecessary, All you have to do is to 
to a magnetic healer, who will not only be able to 

ver what is the matter with you, but also to cure it 
partly by means of his magnetic powers and partly Ly 
the aid of spirits—s.e., spirits from the other world. 

These healers profess not to use drugs, and do not lay 
claim to any medical knowledge; nevertheless, they 
declare that they can cure all diseases and ailments, even 
those which, like cancer and paralysis, are known to by 
incurable by the medical profession. 

Many of these people profess to be able to work their 
miracles at a distance, that is to say, if you are feeling 
ill, you have only to write to a magnetic healer, and he 
will not only tell you what is wrong with you—but will 
also cure you, in return, of course, for a fee. It is difficult 
to believe that sensible people can be so careless of their 
own welfare as to entrust their health to the hands of such 
obvious quacks. Yet an article which appears in tho 
May number of Pearson’s Macazinp, entitled “ Healers 
Who Do Not Heal,” discloses the fact that there are 
a very large number of magnetic healers practising now in 
this country and earning comfortable incomes. 

Mr. Marriott, the writer of the article, has made careful 
investigations into their methods. He tells the story of 
one case where a girl wrote to a magnetic healer for 
** absent treatment ”’ for headache. 

The “ healer,’ who was a woman, wrote back and asked 
for a fee of 5s. and a lock of her hair! When these were 
sent, she wrote a long letter describing about a dozen ail- 
ments from all of which she declared her patient was 
suffering. She also sent three boxes of pills !—so that 
apparently she was by no means certain that her magnetic 
power was sufficient. But, in any case, her letters 
carry their own condemnation. What use could a lock 
of her patient’s hair be in determining the state of her 
health? And why, when advertising absent and magnetic 
treatment, was it necessary to administer pills? Thero 
can only be one answer. 

Mr. Marriott’s article deserves to be widely read, as it 
contains valuable warnings against a particularly 
dangerous set of quacks, 


THE POETIC PORTER. 
It was the busiest of the day at the railway. 
station, and Michael Flynn, the newest porter, rushed 


up to the incoming train. 

‘“‘Change here!” he cried, ‘‘Changeer for Limrick- 
a eg ol 

But the We peda stationmaster was at hand, and 
he descended upon Micky. 


** Haven’t I told you before,” he cried, “to sing out 
the names of stations clearly and distinctly? Bear in 
mind. Sing ’em out. Do you ‘ear ?” 

“I will sir,” replied the broth of a bhoy. But when 
the next train came in the passengers were nonsiderably 
astonished to hear Micky sing: 

“* Sweet dreamland faces, 
Passing to and fro ; 
here for Limerick, 
way, and Mayo.” 


CRICKET SNICKS. | Mote 24's ano_sauis oFrenen. 


Bats and Balls for Nothing. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 1. 


We have _Pirsante in giving the result of Cricket Snicks 
No. 1. Entries came from all parts of the country, and showed 
that our novel competition has proved very popular with our 


ers, 

In Contest No. 1 competitors were asked to make Cricket 
Snicks on the names of popular cricketers. 

The five efforts selected, as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the senders, to each of whom a 
«* Force’ bat has been awarded, are as follows : 

Charles Fry : Crack! Boundary. 
Hvas Ress, Lilandyry, Kidwelly, South Wales. 
Wilfred Rhodes: Whack! Ropes. 
Gro. F. Jounston, 35 Elliot Street, Arbroath. 
A. Lilley : Artistic legerdemain. 
HH. F. Canrnicr, 65 Prospect , Moseley, Birmingham. 
D. Carr : “* Duck” consignor. 
Epwarp Heywoop, 4 Churchyard Side, Nantwich. 
A. Maclaren : Aspirants’ model. 

Watter Gorpon, 50 Butler Road, Harrow. 

The three “ Force ” balls have been awarded as consolation 
gifts to the following: 

Jonw BuaxE ey, 30 King Sizvets Moston, Manchester. 

Davip M. Cook, 3 West Langland Street, Kilmarnock 

Witrrip Dmionp, High Street, Honiton. 


Again we have pleasure in announcing that by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Summers Brown & Co., 40, Whitecross 
Street, London, E.C., the well-known bat manufacturers, 
we are in a position to offer five more “ Force ” bata similar 
to the one used by J. B. Hobbs, and selected and signed by 
Ernest G. Hayes, for competition amongst our readers. 

In addition we also offer three “Force” cricket balls 
noted for their waterproof qualities as consolation gifts. 

The five bats will be awarded to the five senders of the 
best “Cricket Snicks ” we receive; and the three balls will 
be given for the three efforts that come next in merit. 

This week we ask you to make “Cricket Snicks”’ on the 
names of living statesmen. 

To make a “Cricket Snick” you take the name of a 
well-known politician and then you select a pair of words 
which contain more or less a comment upon, or a description 
of, this statesman, but which begin with the same letters as the 
initials of his name. 

For neg ich Suppose you take the name John Burns. 
A Cricket Snick on this name might read “ John Burns, 
Jovial Briton.” 

Where a statesman has a middle name or names, use only 
the first and last names. Thus in the case of the name 
David Lloyd George, a Cricket Snick might read ‘ David 
George, Debt Guardian.” 

Now that you see how Cricket Snicks are made, start at 
once to make some of your own, and you may be a winner of 
one of this week's bats, 

Here isa list of names of politicians that may help you 
in making Cricket Snicks: 

Eri Pogue Aner J Deven Minton 8, Col, Janes 
Cham Richard 


c! 
Lewis Harcourt, Arthur Henderson, A tine Birrell, Andrew 
Law, Alfred Lyttelton, Reginald MKenna, John &. Hedmoan 


Britannia will soon be holding the greatest family gathering in the t 
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RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY, 


1. Al) attempts must be forwarded on the printed form below cr 
they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is mace. 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envélope nerelnis the coupon or coupons must ho 
addressed to the itor of Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and must be marked “ Cricket Suick 
No. 3" in the top lef{-hand corner. 

3. Sitempt Must arrive not later than Wednesday, May 4th. 

4. The five “Force” Cricket Bata will be awarded to the five 
senders of the “Cricket Snicks’* which are considered '0 
be the best by 
idea will be ta 

merit, 

pt no responsibility in regard to the le:3 

bmitted. 


Please note that this is an absolutely free competition. 
There is no entrance fee. All you require to do is to send 
in your “ Cricket Snick® in accordance with the rules and 
regulations given above. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. CRICKET SNICK No. 3. 
Statesman’s Name... waneees seeceseseuaracenscusesveres 


Words selected suoignsiaiouresevecsesesd 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Signed seccocrcecsece a ccecccnccecscccsctocesceccsccarccccocceceeesess? 


COC cee rcrccoesecccces ccesceces vee csesee ses Seeeeseee ses 


MORE “FORCE” BATS AND BALLS 
~“LL BE OFFERED NEXT WEEK. 


t world. See the May 
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TRAPPED. 


Ir is surprisi 
that the passion o! 
vengeance is 80 
little indulged in a criminals 
in this country. One would 
think that smouldering enmity, 
engendered by suffering in 
prison, would blaze out against 
the detectives and officers 
instrumental in bringing wrongdoers to justice. Yet cases of 
violence by discharged convicts against the police are com- 
paratively few; and instances of revenge, pure and simple, 
worked by relatives and comrades of the “ ,” are 8 
rarer. Yet very often prisoners owe their loss of liberty 
entirely to the personal energy and dogged persistence 
of some one member of the force. 

So far, Rachel had not encountered any retributionary 
hatred ; nor did she expect any further trouble from indivi- 
duals who had been-“ put away,” or from their relatives. 
Consequently, she was quite off her , and fell into the trap 
that was laid for her in Paris by the “ Lord Harry Gang” — 
or, to be correct, by the wife of the convict, “ Lord Harry.” 

No suspicion was evoked by a short telegram that pur- 
ported to come from the Britistr Ambassador, begging her 
to come at once to Paris, and the last words of the message 
would have lulled suspicion had she been apprehensive. 


“This is Not the Embassy!” 

“ An attaché will meet five-thirty train Wednesday.” 

All unsuspecting, she arrived in the French capital by the 
appointed train, travelling alone. Her cousin, Polly Ransom, 
was left behind to pack and bring on the necessary luggage 
when the nature of the business in hand was known. 

The attaché was at the railway station and accosted 
Lady Warrenden as she stepped from the train—a tall, 
fine-looking, soldierly man. She never thought to question 
how he recognised her on the instant. 

A motor-cab was waiting, and he ushered her into the 
vehicle with a courtly, foreign manner. 

Still no suspicion ! 

She addressed a few words to him, but his replies were 
monosyllabic, and after a very short run the cab turned 
suddenly into the courtyard of a shabby white building with 
big wooden gates. 

~ This is not the Embassy !”’ she cried in amazement. 

The gates were shut-and bolted. She leaped out, but was 
at once thrust forward through a Gothic..doorway, down a 
durk stone. passage, through another doorway, and almost 
dragged up a flight of stone steps by a dark man whose face 
Was indistinguishable in the gloom of the staircase. 

* How dare you touch me?” 

A big oaken door, admitting to a stone dormitory, with a 
number of cell-like compartments down each side, was now 
opened by a woman from within—a woman with the big 
white head-dress of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

A shrill, exultant cry of peogniin escaped the woman as 
Rachel was thrust forward by the sham attaché. 

“You will remain here. This woman will attend to you.” 

The little dark Frenchwoman, the wife of Lord Harry, 
the swindler whom Rachel had been instrumental in getting 
into prison in Cairo, closed the door and set her back against 
it, surveying her victim with malevolent triumph. 

** What is this place ?” Rachel demanded. 

“ Ah, we have got you!” 

The little vixen hissed her words and snapped her fingers 
in the prisoner's face. 

“ Let me out—I——” 

“ Ab, oui, mademoiselle ‘Lady Warrenden’!”’ cried the 
malignant little woman with a mock bow and a sweep of the 
arms. ‘ We fall down before ze Lady Warrenden, bah! I 
have my revenge now! You have n too clever. It is 
the turn of me now, I have you so.” She shook her clenched 
hands under Rachel's nose, and reeled off a long spluttering 
tirade in French at express 8 
_ Rachel was quite calm now—calmer in appearance than 
in mind—and not a little angry with herself. 

“I demand to be rele from this place.” 

It was a futile request. She was trapped, but rather 
puzzled. Further conversation was stopped by a knockin, 
at the door, followed by the entry of the dark man who h 
holted tho Sig a wild-eyed, hollow-cheeked creature. She 
recognised him on the instant and her lips rather than her 
tongue framed the word, “ You!” 

A Den of Thieves. 

“Ah, mademoiselle recognises me !” 

It was the elder of the two assassins told off for the political 
murders at the meeting of the Russian Revolutionaries in 
iia man who had eagerly filled the poison glass for 

er. 

. What place is this ?” 

‘ For you—a prison.” 

., Why am I decoyed into a haunt of thieves °” 

We never forget, or forgive. You withheld from us 
oertain names, we shall secure them now. - We are not thieves, 
mademoiselle, but politicians, patriots.” 

_ What has this woman to do with your politics? She 
is a thief.” 

“Is it difficult to guess the part she has played?” he 
queried as he disdainfully indicated the exultant French- 
woman. “Truq she may bo a thief, and an associate of 
thieves ; but she knew how and where to find Lady Warrenden. 
We used her for our own ends. We are not too scrupulously 
nice, aa you know. Our aim is to achievo——by fair means or 
foul. Our secrets are our own, and when they become the 
property of third persons our common endeavour is to bring 
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swift retribution. Too many lives are at stake. You heard 
and saw too much for our security when you came uninvited 
to our meeting in London. We deve never ceased to search 
for you. The resolution passed at the Central Committce 
still stands.” 

He spoke with an accent, very slowly, and with snccring 
emphasis, 

7 es mean that I am condemned by your murderous 

n; 

His thin lips wavered into a slow smile. 

“The sentence is death—or the betrayal of the people 
who employed you—those at headquarters—not your 
English Scotland Yard—those into whose hands you gavo 
the list of names.” 

In spite of her courage Rachel paled. She rushed to the 
door, but it was locked. Her gaoler stood aside and the 
Frenchwoman laughed outright. The man, whose aims and 
motives were at t sincere and lofty, according to his 
beliefs, was irritated by the exhibition of feminine spite on 
the part of the Frenchwoman. 

“Stand away!” he commanded with sudden fierceness, 
turning upon the woman. And then to Rachel, “ To the end 
of this corridor, please. I wish to open the door and relieve 
you of the presence of our agent here. She is exceeding her 
part.’ 
Rachel walked a few steps, intending to make a dash back 
for liberty, one last despairing attempt, but the man saw the 
intention in her eyes. 

‘Further, please—to the extreme end. And you, madame,” 
this to the Frenchwoman sternly, “ control yourself.” 

* Let me stay, let me stay!” entreated the woman with 
pe: fingers working significantly. ‘ Let me kill her, me 
alone !”” 

* I demand to know where I am—why I am kept here ?” 
ot a cried with a show of dignity which she was far from 
ecling. 

“You are in‘a dismantled convent destined to become a 
laundry. The walls are thick—the strects are far away. 
No sound can escape to the outer world. Prepare your mind 
for a surrender of the information we desire, or——’’ he 
shrugged callously to suggest the worst. 

I am ignorant of the names of the Russian officials for 
whom I worked—I never knew them.” 

* Our committee issues decrees and passes sentence. You 
will speak the names, or you will never speak again. You 
know well enough.” 

“It is murder, cold-blooded murder! My country will be 
avenged.” 

“Your country cannot avenge that of which it knows 
nothing. We work for a great cause, for liberty, for the 
emancipation of a nation groaning under the yoke of intolerable 
oppression. It is Heaven's will!’ He raised his hand to 
emphasise his words, glowing with the enthusiasm of the 
fanatic. ‘‘ You escaped us in London—there is no escape 
for you here.” 


No Chance of Escape. 

“It is murder, cold-blooded murder,” repeated Rachel. 

“ Would you rather have been struck down in the street ?” 

“ You would not have dared—in England.” 

“ We dare anything, anywhere—for Russia!” 

It was useless arguing. Little shudders went over her. A 
horrible faintness rendered her skin climmy. Her hands 
seemed to be dead, and the colour fled from her lips. 

“You are feeling faint. You had better sit down. There 
is sleeping accommodation at the end of this apartment. 1t 
will be useless to attempt to escape; the windows are all 
barred. You will have time for meditation” 

** How long before—before ” 

“You need fear nothing immediately. We cannot act 
without the presence of our chief, who is on his way from 
Russia. This evening is your own, and probably to-morrow, 
We expect him to-morrow night. If you desire the consola- 
tion of religion before you die, you may have the visitation 
of a priest of the Russian Chure Although you are not of 
our faith it will prepare you. The woman who gave you into 
our hands will be your attendant, but she shall not molest 

ou.” 
yn Ah, non, non,” sneered the woman. I will not mulest— 
I just laugh.” _ 

He flung open the door suddenly and vanished, driving the 
Frenchwoman before him. 

The heavy oak slammed with a dull thud. Rachel pressed 
her hand to her brow, and for a moment, the white-washed 
walls and four litt!e barred windows of the dormitory swam 
round. But in a few minutes she had herself in hand, and lay 
down on the bed in the end cell, weak with horror, but 
gradually recovering. : 

There were cight cells in all, four on each side of a central 
corridor. Four had windows, those on the left ; but those on 
the right were prison-like, All were without doors. They 
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The Announcements of the big London Stores which 
appear in the London 


Duily Express 


are always full of interest on account of the number of 
bargains shown and the low prices charged. 
Order the “Daily Express” to be delivered at your 
house regularly. It will mean money saving. 
Price One Halfpenny. 
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Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ranso: 

a rich and public-epirited girl, who pots her fortune and her 

services at ths disposal of her country for Secret Service work, 
for occasional! assistance to Scotland Yard in matters whore 

rm can hope to succeed. In 


=—5 woman of distinction and 
ion to her own fortune she receives a thousand a year for 
expenses, and is allowed by the Secret Service to use abroad the title 
of Lady Warrenden, which is her passport to British Embassies, 


were ranged down each side like the stalls of a stable, spotless, 
with stone walls and stone roofs, cven a stone-pavcd floor. 
No prison in Paris was safer. 

The first fright over she became a little more resigned. At 
least there was a prospect of twenty-four hours’ respite. She 
removed her hat and coat, and made a survey of the dormitory, 
examining every window, calculating the chances of raising 
an alarm ; but this activity was arrested by the opening of the 
oak door and a return of her encmy the Frenchwoman. 

The curious white head-dress which she had sacrilegiously 
assumed framed the sallow, bloodless face, and made an 
effective setting for the dark, vixenish eyes. She carried a 
tray, upon which was a meal of broth and meat. She 
apparently neither expected nor feared any violence from the 
prisoner, but was restrained in manner—due doubtless to 
severe warnings. 

“You are to be allowed food—but I would starve you, 
yes, if they would permit.” 

‘* I desire no food. I wish to be set free.”” 

The woman shrugged and set down the tray on the foot of 
the bed in the end cubicle, 

‘“Theso Russians are maniacs,” cried Rachel excitedly. 
“* And you, a woman, are an accomplice in their murders ! ” 

“ And you, a woman, make love to my husband, and follow 
him—to trap him into the hands of your police. I have my 
revenge now. You will not get out of this. You will not 
ge because you cannot. You do not know the names 
they think you carry in ze head. So they will ” She 
made a significant gesture of drinking, and foughed evilly. 

Retiring quickly she rapped upon the door. Someone 
outside inserted a key, the door opened, and she passed out. 

Just for an instant Rachel was minded to leap after her 
aes the narrow opening ; but the gaoler outside was too 
quick. 

“T must get out! I must get out!” 

She repeated the words, giving ficree emphasis to them, and 
forcing the blood of action back to her checks. She buoyed 
herself up with unreasoning hope and called upon her heart 
for courage. 


Rachel Sees a Way. 

“T must get out! I will get out!” 

All brain power was concentrated on an effort to devise a 
scheme of cscape—to discover some loophole where none 
existed. She called up the genius within her which had often 
answered before, and waited, as it were, for a sign, a sugges- 
tion, an inspiration. 

“T must get out! I till get out!” 

The words were uttered like an incantation, but no way 
revealed itsclf. She removed the tray from the bed and flung 
herself down full length, with cyes shut, thinking wildly, 
frantically, till little beads of sweat broke out on her 
forehead. 

‘Show mec some way—some way !”” 

It was an involuntary prayer. A more reasoned and 
calmer appeal followed. She prayed devoutly for a long time 
and lay as if in a trance. 

At last, exhausted rather than refreshed, she rose wearily 
and paced the now darkening corridor. 

Once more the door opened and the Frenchwoman appeared. 

‘*T have come for the tray, and to tell you there is to be no 
light. You will enjoy the dark—and your pleasant thinking, 
ch? Ah, it is good in prison, n'est ce pas?” 

Rachel scanned her tormentor eagerly, tigerishly. After 
all, she was very small and fragile. The girl felt that she had 
enough power to have throttled tie life out of her with her 
strong young fingers. 

She was worked up to a pitch of hysterical emotion, ready 
to fight for her life, aching for action of some sort with a 
passionate desire to resort to physical violence. But what 
purpose would it serve ?” 

“T must get out! I will get out!” 

The words buzzed in her brain as she watched her gioler go, 
her eyes following the hooded apie in the pas black gown 
as it passed the four windows, through which the setting sun 
sent long raysof golden light. The key rattled on the outside 
in answer to the knock, the door opened, and then again 
silence and solitude. 

The inspiratiun so earnestly sought came unbidden fn a 
flash. 

As that woman had gone out, so must she, Rachel, get out. 
The door was the only possible way of escape. 

Sho sat crouched up on the bed thinking out the details, 
planning, devising, imagining, till at last, worn out, she flung 
herself down, exhausted by the nervous stress and a little 
faint from want of the food she had so contemptuously 
refused. 

She slept feverishly, and was awakened in the morning by 
the Frenchwoman a had been sent with fresh food—coffce 
and rolls. ‘Tinese were accepted now with apparent humility 
and dumb despair—emotions entirely assumed. 

The confident triumph in the face of her tormentor P . 
voked no resentment. Lady Warrenden seemed crushed. 
But she was scanning her attendant eagerly and stcalthily. 

A wild physical strength came to her fingers, a fierce desire 
to seize her tormentor, but she mastered it and busied her 
eyes with every detail of the woman’s garments, noting the 
cloak, the head-dress, the hang of the girdle, and particularly 
the extreme delicacy of the thin, weak hands, She could 
easily overpower this fragile creature. 


The Change of Garments. 

When left alone sho made her preparations stealthily and 
deliberately. From her petticoat she tore a length of satin a 
yard and a half long. Her belt was taken off and its st rength 
tested ; next she tore one of the coarse linen sheets into long 
strips. 

Then followed hours of interminable waiting until the next 
meal. At last the woman arrived, and Rachel was found by 


‘The Rotter and the Ring,” a brilliant boxing story, appears in the May PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Now on sale, price sixpence. 
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her gaoler sitting on the end of her bed with her face buried 
in her hands—wa 


The woman put the tray down with a laugh and her 
eyonnita taunt, “ Ab, it is-good in prison! How you like 
t ” 

As she turned her back Rachel’s arms shot out, slipping the 
noose of satin over her head from behind and binding it round 
hermouth. Inamomentthe Frenchwoman was fighting for life. 

There was no time to cry out, she went over backwards, 
and in the same instant Rachel drew a pillow across her face. 

** Lie still or you will choke,” Rachel hissed in her ear. 

The thin white hands were seized and bound with the strips 
torn from the sheet ; the feet lashed together with the belt. 

“I want that dress you have on, do you understand ! 
Quick, get on to your feet while I unfasten it! I am going 
to untie your hands for a minute, but if you struggle again 
T'll strangle you. You will do as I say, you promise ?” 

The woman nodded, livid with fear. 

The transfer of the garment to Rachel was effected swiftly. 

“Now, the head-dress!”” 

The woman made no further protest, she seemed to have 
lost all courage and was moaning in terror. 

“Vie there!’? commanded el, drawing her towards the 
bed. ‘* Attempt to raise an alarm and I will suffocate you.” 

The woman was on the verge of a faint, with eyes distended 
and temples pulsating. 

Rachel adjusted the head-dress and the girdle with deft, 
swift movements, and turned towards the door. 

The captive, gagged and bound, made a moaning appeal. 

“Don't be tened. It will only be for a few minutes. 
If I escape they’ [come to you at once. If I fail you will only 
share my fate.” 

She took up the tray and rattled the crockery upon it, then 
passed swiftly down the corridor. At the door there was 


@ pause. 

Be resounded on the stone pavement without. It was 
only the gaoler pacing up and down, awaiting the reappearance 
of the attendant. 

Rachel drew her breath and rapped sharply. It was the 
supreme moment. 

he door opened. With her head bent low and tray held 
high she pases ov into the darkness, and the man slammed 
the door her, locking it securely and shooting two bolts 
as an extra precaution. 
Free! : 

“ Does she still refuse food ?” he asked in French, with his 
back toward the vanishing oy 

Rachel a apa not to hear and walked rapidly to the 
other end ME  passage—now down to the ateps—now to the 
door in the courtyard which was standing open. 

a all depended upon whether the outer gate was open 
or shut. 

With beating heart she sped forward into the courtyard. 

There was gate—open! A motor-cab stood outside, 
and, alighting from it, was the stout, commonplace Chief of 
the Central Committee, her judge and executioner, just 
arriving. 

It was no time to hesitate. The tray was flung down, and, 
with a bound, she ran to the gate and dashed through. The 
men stood aside in astonishment not understanding her haste. 
But she was in the street ! 

Without looking to right or left she ran as for dear life. 

Now she was in the traffic—fellow creatures were passing 
to and fro—shops were just lighting up, and all around was 
life and freedom. Freedom ! 

She looked back in sudden panic, expecting someone at her 
heels ; but there was no pursuit. 

Pan’ and exhausted she stood still. Her inclination 
was to tear off her disguise ; but she controlled the impulse, 
and, finding that she was creating no particular attention, 
hailed a g voiture. 

“To the nearest police commisssire.” 

By the timo the police arrived at the empty convent the 
Russians had made good their escape ; but a little dark woman 
carrying a bundle was just emerging in white-faced haste. 
She delayed too long, and Rachel had the satisfaction 
later of being able to send her into that quiet seclusion which 
her husband was at the time enjoying. 


(Next week will be related the adventure which meant for 

Rachel the sudden end of all her work for the Secret 

Service Department, and for Scotland Yard.) 
en fi eee 

““Youna man,” said the serious person, “don’t you 

realise that the love of money is the root of all evil ? ** 

‘* Well,” answered the pnd ** you don’t see me 
banging on to money as if I loved it, do you?” 

ee fee 

WHY HE CALLED. 

Tue clergyman hed advertised for a butler, and the 

next morning after breakfast a well-dressed, clean-shaven 

young man in black was ushered into his study, 


‘Name, please?”* asked the clergyman, 
- Hilary Arbuthnot, sir.” 
‘ Age ? aa 


“ Twenty-eight.” 

“‘ What work have you been accustomed to ?” 

“T am a lawyer, sir.” 

The clergyman started. This was odd. However, 
be knew many were called in the law, but few chosen. 

“ But,” he said, “do you understand the conduct of a 
household ?” 

“Tu a general way, yes,” murmured the applicant, 

“Can you carve ee 

“ Yes.’ 

“ Wash glass and silver ? ™ 

“ I—er—think so,” 

The ig man seemed embarrassed. He frowned and 
blushed, Just then the clergyman’s wife entered, 

“‘ Are you married ?”’ was the first question. 

“That,” said the young man, “was what I called to 
eee your husband about, madam. I desire to know if ho 
can make it convenient to officiate at my wedding at 
noon next Thursday week.” 


just now flocking to 


Fromall over England, and 
even from countries abroad, 
vast numbers of people are 

Laaien 
to attend the annual Par- 
liament of Religions, known 
as the May Meetings. 

Time was when. by the 
law of association, the words 
" Meetings ”* inevitably 
called up “Exeter Hall.” 
But that time has gone by. 
Exeter Hall is now an hotel, and the organisers of the 
meetings have had to seek out other quarters. 

Some of the associations have moved to Albert Hall, 
and, what is more, have actually succeeded in filling 
it with enthusiastic audiences of their supporters number- 
ing ten thousand and over. Others have chosen Queen’s 
Hall; while the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street, 
Caxton Hall, the City Temple, the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, the Mansion House, and Sion College, are other 
favourite rendezvous. 

They Began in 1831. 

The may Meetings, as we now know them, began with 

the formal opening of Exeter Hall in the spring of the 
ear 1831. At first their number was less than half a 
undred all told. 

Ten years later there were more than a hundred. 
While during the past twenty years the number of 
meetings has averaged nearly three hundred, and this 
without including such subsidiary functions as breakfast 
conferences, sales of work, soirées, fétes, conversaziones, 
demonstrations, festival services, and so forth. 

The result of this great increase is that the term “ May " 
meetings has become something of @ misnomer, for they 
me al in April and continue up till about the middie 
of July. 

During this period it has been estimated that not 
fewer than five thousand speeches, ating over six 
millions of words, are delivered, the is teners numbering 
not far short of a quarter of a million. All sorts and kinds 
of philanthropic and religious subjects are dealt with, 
and some—such as vegetarianism, for instance—which 
scarcely come in either category. 

Vast sums of money are subscribed to the funds of the 
various organisations by their friends and supporters, 
collections aggregating two, three, and even as 
much as four thousand pounds being far from un- 
common. 

Occasionally, too, ladies, moved by the eloquence of 
some more than usually gifted speaker, will drop valuable 
i bracelets, and so on into the collecting plate; 
and once a well-known Society leader unclasped a 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


£6,103 now Awarded. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS No. 31. 

£6,103 3s. 10d. This isthe sum that hr now been dis- 
tributed in connection with our Picture Couplets contests. 

In Couplets No. 31 the amount available allows a prize of 
24 8s. $d. to exch of tle senders of the ten lines selected as tho 
best by theadjudicators. In addition £14 9s. is distributed 
amongst other competitors whose efforts come next in merit. 

In Picture Couplets No. 31, which competitors were asked 
to complete, th» line given was: 


When rubber shares Brown with the crowd went to buy 


The ten lines sclected as the best by the adjudicators, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 
as follows: 

Hope the market won't ‘ fall’ while I’m in,” was his cry. 

Hersert Mivc ey, 5 Highfield Road, Frizinghall, Bradford. 

His “‘ pile ’—of prospectuses—reached a foot high. 

HoracE Brampton, 22 Bedford Road, St. Ives. 

His wife's little nest egg he “* ” on the sly. 

Miss M. J. M‘Burnie, Heyes Lane, Alderley Edge. 

“ This ‘run’ beats the ‘ Stock Exchange walk,’ was his ery. 

F. E. Hotmes, 21 Strahan Road, Grove Road, Bow. 

** Strange, a broker ‘ outside ’ ‘ let me in,’ ” was Brown's cry. 

W. Foruertncuam, Dundonald Cottage, Saltcoats. 

“There goes my new hat,” said his wife with a sigh. 

Avam Lawnaiz, 20 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh. 

—Now a “ rubber-tired ” citizen soon you'll 

Grorce Oyter, 62 Braybrooke Road, Hastings. 

“* Wait and see me get rich.” Said his friends “ Watt 


and sigh. 
Miss Minnie Horne, 127 Glenthorn Road, W. Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He “ kept to himself’? what he netted thereby. 
H. Henry, “ The Lancaster,” Lancaster Road, Notting Hill. 
He soon joined the “ bored ’—shares went down, that is why. 
Miss M. O. LonarELLow, 78 Arncliffe Terrace, Bradford. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the first line of a Picture Couplet 
together with a picture. What you have to do is to make acouplet by 
adding another line, the last word of which must rhyme with the last 
word of the line given. 

When i have written your couplet on the entry form, fill in your 
name and address in the space providei, cut out the entry form, attach 
to ita postal order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the EpiTor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


Mark your envelope ‘‘ Beg" in the top left-hand corner, 
zs arene muaiareire oe or hanes Theteley eect org 5th. a 
veryone who en must co on the eatry form, an 
send a postal order fer 6d. with it, ‘The P.O. must be oni fm payable 


Do you believe that rheumatism can be cured bv breathing . 
2 into Spiritualiem in the May PEARS( 


Nearly 5,000 Speeches are made at this Parliament of 
Religious Every Year. 


magnificent diamond neck- 
lace from her throat, and 
tossed it, a dazzling lino 
of fire, across the room 
to the chairman’s table. 
People who do not attend 


hell RIS 


flow May Meetings are apt to 
TY imagine that they ary 
deadly dull affairs. Bur 


this is by no means the casw 
with, at all events, the great 
majority of them. 

On the contrary, the tendency has been, especially of 
late years, to make the gatherings more like intere:tin 
entertainments than formal meetings. To this ei 
cinematograph and limelight views of work in the mission 
fields, and so on, are introduced, or there are proces:ioris 
and demonstrations of work, interspersed with high-cla-s 
vocal and instrumental music. 

At many of the meetings, too, interesting and even 
thrilling unrehearsed incidents take place. Dusky 
converts from foreign lands, moved by the excitement 
of time and place, will rise suddenly from their seat~, 
and commence to “ testify ” in harshly guttural, or soft!y 
sibilant tongues. 

Or English men and girls, rescued from sin and shams 
by Church Army missionaries or Salvation Army lassic<, 
will do likewise in language more easily understandabL!e 
to the majority of the audience. 

Produced a Shining Revolver. 

On one occasion, at a great Exeter Hall meeting, 
a well-known City missionary created something of a 
sensation by suddenly producing a new shining revolver. 
and waving it aloft. Men rose in alarm, and women gave 
vent to hysterical little screams, but the missionary 
calmed them by explaining that he merely wished to 
exhibit it to them as a trophy, and in order to illustrate 
to them the good their society was able to do. 

He had, he explained, got the revolver that day from 
a man who had bought it for the purpose of shooting first 
his wife and then himself, but who had relented owing to 
his (the missionary’s) pleading, and had voluntarily given 
up the deadly weapon. 

The May “ meeters” are mostly country i le. From 
lonely English parsonages and still more lonely Scottish 
manses they come in shoals. It is their one great annual 
outing, their sole chance for a whole twelvemonth, of 
“doing * London. 

And “do” London they most certainly do. For it 
must not be imagined that because ple are attracted 
by missionary or other philanthropic work that they are 
therefore of necessity insensible to the ordinary delights 
of the metropolis, 


to C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed **& Co” in the 
manner shown in this example, The num'cr 
must be written in the syace provided on tle 
entry form. Where one P.O. of higher value ix 
sent to cover more than one attempt, the number ct 
this P.O. should be written oneach entry form, 

All attempts must be forwarded cn the yrintol 
ba forms or they will be disqualified. 

the amount received (after deducting ten prr 

cent.) three-fourths will te divided amongst thy 
senders of the ten lines which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom « riginality of idea will be taken iuto consid r- 
ation. there are more sence:s than one of a line thus selected !\v 
the adjudicators, a tenth part of t: is three-fourths will be divided 
amongst ull such senders. 

The remaining ene fourth will be awarded in ‘gifts by the adjud:- 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

Tie Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or n°n- 


de‘ivery of any attempt submitted. 
ndence will be eutcred into in connection with the com- 
telegrams will be ignored. 


No corre 
petition, an 


When Brown tried to carry a bee-hive one day 
Examp'e of a second line—not to be ased : 


Strange to say all his neighbours cleared out of the way. 
ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 34. 


one day 


L agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 

Weekly ”’ and to accept it as , and J enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


Signed srecccssscsssscseccnceevsscscsccencenconcecccescnsensecss+* | 


RAC is oseronersseensnsinnvessenenniewernlssssteccusbnueronees* 


i the inquiry 
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ooming 


And how it will be used for British Men-of-War. 


Aut over the world oilfields have been opened with 
feverish haste, and scores of new companies have been 
formed to work oil deposits. This is apg d due to the 
action of the British Admiralty, which has ready placed 
large orders for oil for naval purposes. 

Oil is now being used for all manner of purposes, but 
the “ boom” is due to its being used in the form of fuel. 
In this respect it is more powerful than coal, and 
possesses none of its disadvantages. . 

Oil is now being burned in the Navy on an extensive 
scale for the production of power; in fact, there are 
many vessels which are driven entirely by liquid fuel. 
Even our greatest improved Dreadnoughts carry many 
hundreds of tons of vil for purposes of spraying on the 
ordinary coal fires. The oil used has no resemblance to 
that used for domestic purposes, but is heavy, treacly- 
looking stuff. 

Where Oil Beats Coal. sic et — 

One of our largest cruisers, when turning on her ol 
jets, was able to run at the enormous speed of 23 knots 
against a head sea. Warships can thus increase their 
speed in a marvellous manner with the greatest sudden- 
ness; and in a manner quite impossible by the use of solid 
fuel. . 

There seems to be little doubt that after a time aed 
fuel will displace coal so far as regards the Navy. 1 
is a very awkward material to stow, and, in addition to 
its weight, a vast number of men are required simply to 
convey it to the furnaces. In the case of liquid fuel, all 
that is necessary is to manipulate a few of the valves, 
the running of the furnaces thus being practically auto- 
matic. Thus there is @ great saving in space, and also 
a smaller crew may be carried. 

From nearly every point of view liquid fuel is preferable. 
For instance, it does away with the great horror of the 
stokehold, where men have to work in conditions which 
are not human. In the case of liquid fuel there are no 
furnace doors to be opened and shut, and so the stokehold 
is comparatively cool and pleasant, 

Taken on Board by Pipes. 

Then it is so much more cleanly, the ship not being upset 
and covered with grime when fresh stores of fuel are 
taken on board ; the abominations of “‘ coaling ” are done 
away with, A ship ean take on board all the fuel she 
requires simply by means of pipes, and she can thus 
“oil” while at sea without slackening speed. 

The engines can be driven at their greatest speed the 
whole time, and so long as any oil remains in the storage 
tanks. Of course, in the case of coal the s of the 
vessel undergoes frequent changes owing to the necessity 
of raking out the ash and clinker, the furnaces thus being 
put out of action. Again, there is all the bother of 
vetting rid of this waste material, but in the case of oil 
there is no waste. 

It is not only in connection with the Royal Navy that 
oilhas such a promising future, for the above advantages 
apply to the mercantile marine, of course. In the near 
future the great, fast liners are expected to use oil for 
popes of propulsion. Liquid fuel is especially suited 

or use where turbine engines are installed ; in fact, the 
best results are obtained by oil, and the waste of fuel is 
reduced to a negligible quantity. 

_ Liquid fuel gives a greater steadiness of speed in addi- 
tion to higher More passengers and cargo can 
be carried, partly due to the less deed welsh, and partly 
to the smal ler number of hands required, less accommoda- 
tion being necessary for the crew. 

Foreign Navies also Moving. 

At the present time huge liquid fuel depots are pee 
formed on the principal seas a the world, so that it wil 
be possible for a vessel to take in stores as in the case of 
coal. Most of the foreign navies are following the lead 
of the British Admiralty in the consumption of oil. 

The sea, however, is not the only promising field for the 
use of oil, so coal has indeed found a serious competitor. 
Railway locomotives are now being run with oil as the 
fuel, and great advantages accrue in this case also. The 
oil is carried in tanks, in the same manner as water, and 
a ores high-speed engines can be used. 

xperiments are being made in this country in the use 
of oil in order to produce electricity for motive power 
on railways. It seems as though an entirely new type 
of railway-engine will be evolved by which light trains 
can be carried at high speeds with great economy. Then, 
of course, there are the uses of certain oils for driving 
motor-cars, 

Notwithstanding what has been said regarding the 
great future before oil, small investors will be well advised 
not to put any money in new oil-producing companies. 

or uses as fuel only special sorts of mineral oil are 
Suitable, chiefly that produced in Texas, 


7 Wrat are your son’s college colours ?” 
Well,” answered Farmer Cornsax, “ Jim has figured 
80 strong in boxing and football, I should say they must 
be black and blue,”* 


Have you met Private Potts 7 


QUITE OLD. * 

Tax collector of antiques was in Little Sowham. 
« , Good day, sir," he said, addressing the postmaster. 

T am collecting old-fashioned articles and would like 
to know if I could find anything like that in this village— 
say, antique mugs, for instance,”* 

oe eorge ie as chin whiskers: 

ique mu jove, the ve lace 

bats thee be to of & now." — i 

“You do? ere’s & good cigar, Now where can I 
find these antique mugs ? — 

“Why, down the High Street, in Alf. Spruceby’s 
barber's shop. Grandad Wheatly and Papa Simmons are 
in there eeieing shaved, and, by gad, when it comes to 
antique mugs, I should think theirs be the oldest in the 


country, sir,’* 
————(jT+io___- 

“ Pa.” 

“ Well?” 

‘** What’s a fortification ?* 

“A big fort.’* 

“ Well, pa, is a ratification a big——"” 

“‘ Willie, go to bed at once.” 

———— 

Mrs. Mums: “ Mary, it was eleven o’clock last night 
when you got in. I heard you.” 

Mary : “ Well, ma’am, if I was you I’d take something 
to make mo sleep better. I took my shoes off down in 
the kitchen, and didn’t make no more noise than a cat 
would. I’ve been kind of worried about you for a good 


while,” 
——— fe 
BRITAIN’S CHEAPEST CHARITY. 


Something about the Wonderful Fund which has 
Gladdened the Hearts of Millions of Children. 


E1cHTEEN summers have passed since the readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly first began to take an interest in the 
Fresh Air Fund. In those eighteen years more than 
two million three hundred thousand children have been 
taken by the Fund from city slums and mean streets for 
holidays in the country. Once again we come to the 
dawning of another season. And again the appeal is 
made to readers of Pearson’s Weekly to c on, and 
with fresh vigour, the wonderful work they have done 
in the past. 

Only new readers need to be told: That the F.A.F. is 
the cheapest charity in the world; That every sum of 
9d. subscribed gives one town child a day's country 
holiday ; That every sum of £8 2s. subscribed pays for 
a holiday for a complete party of 200 children with the 
necessary attendants; That the working expenses are 
borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd. ; the Standard Nena Ltd. ; the Daily Express, 
Ltd. ; and the Ragged School Union. 

But we would remind all readers of one of the new 
and most important developments of the Fund—the 
holiday fortnight idea. A certain number of poor town 
children, whose need is greatest, are now taken each 
summer by the F.A.F. for a whole fortnight’s holiday 
at the seaside or in the country. The cost of each holiday 
fortnight is only ten eo 

Last year, through the F.A.F., 236,200 town children 
were given a oa 4 oe and 4,050 were sent away for 
a fortnight each. It is hoped this year to send many 
more away for the fortnight’s change. The last was 
the record season of the Fund's eighteen years of work. 
Will you help to make a new record this year ? 

The Fund’s system steadily improves. At several 
places, like Loughton, in Epping Forest, where most of 
the poor London children go for their day’s holiday, 
precautions have been taken against wet weather, and 
rain now can hardly affect the joy of the day’s outing ; 
in one great shelter alone 900 children may be gathered. 

Special outings are arranged for cripple children. 
Another special feature is found in the idea of “ Name 
days’"—donors of £8 2s. and upwards have special 
parties of slum children arranged in their honour, and 
elect the name tobe given to the day. Then there are 
motor-car days, when kindly people lend their motors to 
a ral capi ti rt the work. Th 

Royal athy continues to suppo e work. C) 
Prins of ‘Wales ieen annual subscriber of the sum of £25. 

In the Fresh Air Fund there are no distinctions of 
class or creed. Royalty helps generously, and the poorest 
of the poor throw their coins into the coffers; while the 
children are drawn without favour or prejudice from 
every town in the United Kingdom with a population 
of 90,000 or more. More than 100,000 days of happiness 
were given by the Fund to London children alone last 

ear. 

" All over the world the Fund finds supporters. Sailors 
of his Majesty’s ships send in contributions from every 
port and sea. His Majesty’s soldiers were ever among 
the firmest friends of the Fund. From factories and work- 
shops, from shops in grand streets and in mean streets 
and from many offices, collective subscriptions always 
come in steady streams. The Stage, the Civil Service, 
and the Press nobly help the work. 

But, above all, the work depends on the kind hearts 
and generous pockets of the readers of Pearson's Weekly 
and kindred journals. In all confidence, the promoters 
once again beg of their charity for the pee children of 
the town, who, without their aid, would be prisoners of 
the slums throughout the year. 
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Stout Actress: ‘‘ Would you believe it/ The 
manager won’t renew my contract because I’m 
getting too fat /"’ 

Her Lady Friend: ‘‘ Well,my dear, you must 
take Antipon, I wes stouter than you a short 
time ago, and now look at me /” 


Jke One Thing Needed 


Over-stout People find in Antipon a Permanent Cure for 
Obesity when everything else has proved of no avail. 


THE one thing needed in some circumstance or other 
is most frequently that which altogether eludes the 
seeker ; in other cases the one thing needed stares him 
in the face, and he cannot see it! He sees everything 
except the one thing needed, and in all likelihood will 
get hold of a perfectly useless “something” because it 
suggests the one thing needed. It is as if he couldn’t 
see the forest for the trees. 

Now, there are hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who know that for the permanent cure of obesity 
Antipon is the one thing needed; they know it because 
they have had the good fortune to prove it, after having 
tried no end of so-called remedies, without any other 
result than an undesirable one. On the other hand, 
there are hundreds of thousands of persons now groan- 
ing under an intolerable burden of fatness who know 
Antipon because they have heard about it, read about it ; 
but it has not yet dawned upon them that it is the one 
and only thing needed to relieve them of their burden 
and restore them to normal weight and symmetry of 
figure. Tkey are perhaps trying for the hundredth time 
some variant of the old-ideaed starving, drugging, and 
otherwise wasting methods. They say, “ Wuit and see! 
Wait and see!” hoping against hope. 

We say to these backward people, “ Don’t wait and 
see. Don’t starve, drug, and rack yourself any longer. 
Don’t risk calamitous results any more for the sake of 
a mere temporary reduction of weight, the result of 
drugs and malnutrition.” We say, ‘Get a bottle of 
Antipon at once. Don't put it off a single day. Go 
straight to your chemist now, and you will be forever 
grateful for our advice.” 

Antipon is quite unlike anything else offered to the 
public for the cure of obesity. It possesses the wonderful 
power of destroying the most chronic tendency to store 
up an abnormal amount of fatty matter; s thus removes 
the cause of obesity, and so extirpates the disease itself. In 
the meantime Antipon quickly eliminates all the super- 
accumulations of fat which have caused so much 
mischief both to health and comeliness. The reduction 
of weight within the first twenty-four hours is, in severe 
cases, as much as 3lb., in ordinary cases from 8oz. 
upwards. Then every day the subject gets lighter and 
more buoyant and energetic, while the ly gradually 
regains the beautiful lines that Nature planned. It is 
a marvellous change—from a heavy, comfortless condi- 
tion to physical and mental fitness. 

This great change is partly due to the action of 
Antipon on the digestive system, which is entirely toned 
up and revitalised, so that every morsel of food taken 
(Antipon creates a keen appeni) is made the most of by 
the physica! economy. The blood is no longer im- 
poverished, but rich and pure, and muscular development 
is all that it should be. The limbs soon become strong 
and shapely, with firm flesh and a clear skin. 

Surely, stout reader, you must see that this great 
treatment is the one thing needed in your case. There 
is nothing harmful in Antipon, which in composition is 
purely vegetable. It has none but agreeable after-effecis. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d., Ly 
Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in the event of difficulty, may 
be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, privately 

acked, direct from the Antipon Company, Olmer 
Btreet, London, 8.E. 


agc id his adventures in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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A GOOD HINT. 


Ty a certain town recently the 
mud had been scraped from the 
centre to the side of tho street, 
where it was a great nuisance to estrians, A wag 
posted up the following startling bill in large type: 

“Fifty Pounds Reward. Lost, a small boy, aged eight 
years, who was seen last in High Street up to his neck 
in mud. Anyone finding same will be handsomely 
rewarded by Geo. Jones.” 

Jones was the local surveyor. 

The mud was removed the next day, 

COC 

Mrs, Seines “Oh, Jack, Dolly told me the most 
ae secret, and made me promise never to tell a living 
soul ! 

Mr. Seine : “ Well, hurry up with it, I’m late for the 
office already.” 


0c 


Near-Sighted Guest (at banquet) : “I presume the next 
thing will be a long and tiresome speech from some 
talkative bore.” 

Man Sitting Next: “Oh, I suppose so! I’m the 
talkative bore that has to make the speech,” 


SOC 


Returned Explorer : “ Yes, the cold was so intense that 
we had to be very careful not to pet our dogs.” 
Miss Youngthing : “Indeed! Why was that ?”* 
Returned Explorer : “ You see, their tails were frozen 
stiff, and if they wagged them they would 
break off.” 
SOC 


The Dear Girl: ‘He had the impudence 
to ask me for a kiss!” 

Her Dear Friend: “The idea! What 
cheek !* . 

The Dear Girl (blushing): “He wasn’t 
particular which.” 


COCO 


DID NOT WANT DUCKS. 


Iw a certain village a lady started a poultry 
farm with the uncertain foundation of a 
barn door hen and thirteen eggs. 

Not having even the most elementary 
knowledge of poultry, she inquired of a 
friend how long eggs generally took to hatch, 
She received the reply : 

“Three weeks tor chickens and four for 
ducks.”* 

The lady friend met her some time 
afterwards, and on being asked how the 
poultry farming was going on, she replied, 
with a lowered countenance : 

‘* Qh, I’ve finished with it; at the end of 
three weeks there were no chickens, so I 
took the hen off as I didn’t want ducks,” 


_—_0OCc 


He: ‘‘ Have you ever noticed What small 
feet Miss Fetcham has?” 

She (jealous): ‘“‘ No, but I’ve observed 
what small shoes she wears.”* 


——_OCoC 


Fair Visitor: “Why, I had no idea that 
novels were written in this way.” 

Foreman of the Twentieth-Century Novel 
Producing Factory: “Oh, yes; at these 
machines they punch in the plots; across the room they 
stitch in the description; the dialogue is put in by 
hand, and the whole then goes to the finishing room, 
where it is sawn into chapters.” 

Same] OL a 
pckiet + “Please, sir, will you change a two-shilling 
jiece n 

Grocer (fond of his little joke)» ‘ Certain] boy. 
What d’ye want it changed for?” ee EY 

Urchin « “’Cos muvver thinks it’s a bad un!” 

~—_S0C 

Native (to tourist, who has stopped for a chat): “ Yi 
sir, I says Heaven bless Mr. Carnegie, sir, He eee who 
gave us that bootiful free public library, sir.” 

Tourists ‘I’m glad to see you appreciate it. You 
don’t look like a peng man, either.’ 

Native : “ No, sir, I don’t use the library, but my old 
woman gets the job of cleaning it out !™ 


oS0Cc< 


SHE WOULDN'T. 

A youna lady whose beauty is equal to her bluntness 
in conversation was visiting a house where other guesta 
were assembled, ae them the eldest son of a rich 

ufacturer, The talk turned on matrimonial squabbles, 
“a the cligible ‘“ party”: 


‘ = 


. ‘I hold that the correct thing for the husband is to 
begin as he intends to go on. Say that the question was 
one of ea | Almost immediately I would show my 
intentions by lighting a cigar and settling the question 
for ever.” 

“* And I would knock the thing out of your mouth!” 
cried the ee ee 

“Do you know,” rejoined the young man, “J don’t 
think you would be there!" iad ai 


All about Britannia’s great party, the Festival of 
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THE RIGHT MAN. 

A Boy in a country village swallowed a penny, and his 
mother was going to send for a doctor, when the boy 
called out: “* Don’t send for the doctor; send for the 
minister.”* 

“The minister !™ replied his mother. 
the minister ? ”* 

** Yes, because father says the minister can get money 


out of anybody.” 
SOC 

Cliené (entering the office of a newly-fledged solicitor) : 
‘* My next-door neighbour has s itefully built a fence close 
to my dining-room windows, thus darkening the room. 
What can I do?” 7 

Lawyer: “Try lighting the gas, Six and eight, 
please !”* 


** Did you say 


_ ==0oc 

Mrs. A.: “TY believe Henry fooled me. When we were 
married he vowed he was an old bachelor, but I believe he 
was & widower.” 

Mrs, Z.: “ And why are you suspicious, dear ?”* 

Mrs. A.: “ Because he can actually understand what I 
say when my mouth is full of hairpins, It takes long 
experience to do that.” 

COC 


SMART LAD. 
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Employer (to applicant for post as office boy): “And now, my lad, do you know what the 
motto of this firm is?” 
Young Applicant: “ Yes, sir. Push. I saw it on the door as I came in.” 


Teacher : “‘ Johnny, can you tell how the age of a chicken 
is determined ?” 
Johnny 1 “ Yes’m. By the teeth.” 
Teacher 1 ‘‘ Why, chickens have no teeth,” 
Johnny : “ No’m ; but we have.” 
SOC 


_ Scott s “So Rawson has gone into the ministry. Last 
time I saw him he was in doubt whether to be that or a 
lawyer. I wonder what decided him ?” 

Moti: “He probably recalled the saying that it is 
easier to preach than to practise.” 


SOC 


“So your daughter has been to a cookery school ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs.. McGudley. 

“I suppose she has helped along the household 
economies ? ’* 

“Not exactly. She has made us appreciate our regular 
cook so much that we have to raise hor wages every time 
she threatens to leave,” 

COC 


THE REMEDY. 
‘ yey Good morning, Mr, Lover! What can I do 
‘or you 
vr. Lovers “I—I called, sir, to—ask for the hand 

of—of your daughter!” 

“Humph! Appetite good ?™ 

“ Not very.” 

“* How is your Vote 1 

“ Very rapid when—when I am with bher—very feeble 


when ane Ade 
“ Trou’ with palpitation ? ’* 
“ Awfully, when P'think of her."* 
“Take my daughter, You'll soon be cured, One 
please,” 


fee 
bee 


WEEE ENDING 
“May 5, 1910. 
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BAD FOR BUSINESS, 

In a certain town aro two 
brothers who are engaged int). 
retail coal’ business, A 4! | 
evangelist visited the town and. converted the c!: ; 
brother of the firm. 

For weeks after his conversion the brother who }.;..; 
“ sot religion”? endeavoured to persuade the other :: 
join the church. One day, when the elder brother \,... 
making a special effort, ho concluded with: 

“ Why can’t you, Richard, join the church like I dil: » 

“It’s all right for you to be a member of the churvi,”' 
replied Richard, “ but if I join who's going to weigh t\.. 
coal ?” 

>_—_0C 


New Boarder : ‘“‘ How’s the fare here ?”* 

Old Boarder : ‘* Well, we have chicken every mornin::."' 

“ That’s first-rate. How is it served 2?” 

**Tn the shell,” 

So] 1 

Philanthropist : “Don’t you ever get tired of your 
empty, aimless life ? * 

Wandering Waffless “I should say so, guv’nor. i: 
makes me so tired that I can’t raise sufficient enersy iy 
do anything else,” 

' 1 Ol ae 

“They say that travel broadens a man,” sail t!.c 
woman. 

* Well, I don’t know about that,” replicd the otlier 
woman, “My husband has been a conductor on 4 
tramcar for seven years, and see how thin le 
is! 

SOC 


S,uires “I never realised what a liti!s 
fellow Muggins is until last night.” 

Vicars “And how did it happen to 
occur to you then ?”* 

Squire : “I overheard & woman say thut 
he was every inch a gentleman.” 


"0S 


WHAT HE WANTED. 

A SMALL boy entered a grocer’s shop 11 | 
asked, in a hesitating manner, for a pou..t 
of coffee. 

“Quite sure it is coffee?” asked the 
assistant. 

“‘No-o, it’s cocoa,” replied the urchin. 

‘Now, listen,” said the man. “ Wa3 
it cocoa or coffee you were told to get?’ 

“It's dark-looking stuff,” stammered t!.: 


Ys 

“Yes, but they are both dark-looking, ' 
said the grocer. 

There was a painful pause, Then t!+: 
youngster burst out: 

“Oh, bother it, it’s the stuff you make {.4 
with!” st 

ar a OL 

Ellison: ‘* Halloa, dear boy, you look 
very sad this morning. What's the trouble: ” 

Greens “I’ve just undergone a nit 
annoying operation.” 

Ellison : ** What was it ?” 

Green: “I had my allowance cut off,” 

>——S0c 

Two merchant princes were discus<in: 
the relative importance of their business. 

“Why,” said one, “in my firm t..- 
clerks use 3,000 gallons of ink a year!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” retorted the other. “\\» 
saved that much ink in a year by ordering our clerks nut 


to dot their i’s,” 


>—-0c< 
Mrs. Brown : “I used to be so fond of fiction before I 
was married.” 
Mrs, Smith : “ And.don’t you read much now ?” 
Mrs. Brown: “No; after the tales my husband (1's 
me about why he is so late getting home mere printed 
fiction seems so tame and unimaginative,” 


>—_OC 


Aw old sea captain was turning over the leaves of 4 
friend’s album, when, coming to the photograph of a 
young lady of whose acquaintance the family wie 
rather proud, he was asked what he thought of her. 

“* Aweel,"" was the old salt’s reply, “if I were goin’ 
to mak’ a rare stroke o’ business, I’d buy that girl wr 
what she’s worth, an’ sell her for what she thinks she 3 
worth!” 

_lS OC 


TELEPATHY. 

Pat had got hurt—not much more than a scratch, it 
is true, but his employer adopted the wise course cf 
sending him at once to the hospital. After the hou-- 
surgeon had examined him carefully, he said to tho 
nurse : 

“‘As subcutaneous abrasion is not observable, I do 
not think there is any reason to apprehend tegument! 
cicatrization of the wound.” 

Then, turning to the patient, he asked quizzically : 

** What do you think, Pat?” 

“ Whoi, sir,” said Pat, “ you're a wonderful thoug!'- 
reader, You took the very words out of my mouth, 
That’s just what I was going to say.” 
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Jonas Payne: A Russian fur merchant, wh 


Judith Lancing: A beautiful girl who keeps house for her brother, Charlie, at Westley Mausions. 


Charlie Lan : Judith’s weak and self-centred brother. 


that he murde: 


for the crime, and at present lies in prison, dangerously ill. 


Balfrons : The owner of the huge Balfrons estates. He is engaged to Tita Sutton. 

Lord nd Royoten s A member of the Foreign Office, and younger brother to Lord Balfrons. He is in love with 
Tek Tande, arm eo oR A Wn fi 

rom Jui Q 

Peto Neaving ee it Ee i trying to solve the mystery, and suspects Tita Sutton. 

tio star, whose one idea is to be a marchioness. Thou; 

ond, He accuses her of being a married woman, and she retorts that her husband was the 


Tita Sutton: A famous o) 
is passionately in love with 
murdered Jonas Fayne. 


Helen Everest is a cousin of the two lords, and lived with their father as if she were his own daughter. 


Y old how Desmond saw Charlie Lancing in prison, and, after listening to his ravings for some time, 
Last week’s chapters t ow He told ber he had juatsoen Ciaiiis, & 


ided to again see Tita Sutton. 
Settee Sutton, what was that lie?’ he asks sternly. 


CHAPTER NINE (continued). 

“You Killed Your Husband.” 
NAA AAR RRR men reer eee’ 
' Foranswer Tita tumed from him, and flung herself upon 4 
couch, hiding her face from view. Desmond repeated his 
question ; she raised her head and looked at him. 

“T see what you are driving at,” she said sullenly, “ but it 
won't have any effect on me, it won't make me incriminate 
myself, and that’s what you'd like. I'd no hand in that 
man’s death—whoever killed him did me a good turn, I don’t 
deny that, but there it ends. Poor Charlie knew him—got 
mired up in some of his rubbishy plans for making the world 
a better place, by killing everyone who d with him, 
but that’s nothing to do with 
me. It—it’s just a coincidence 
and——_”’ 

“ And it will remain so,” 
“ until 


Lancing makes his con- 


Tita ve him a quick, 
upward ce. 

“ Then—he didn’t say any- 
thing whilst you were there,” 
she said, “‘ why was that?” 

“Because he lost  con- 
sciousness again,” easid Des- 
mond, and he hated her for 
the relief she hardly troubled 


to hide. 

“He may die now,” she said ; ‘ oh, don’t look so shocked ; 
you don’t understand me—but—if Charlie is going to be in 
my way, if he’s going to spoil my life, can you expect me to 
want him to live? Poor boy, I’m sorry for him, but I’m 
sorrier for myself.” 

Desmond gave an impatient sigh. All this was, he felt, 
beside the mark ; Tita Sutton had an elusive power of avoiding 
the main issue. He had come there to ask her a plain 
question ; as yet, it had not been put. She was managing the 
situation, was mistress of it, and yet his distrust, his horror 
of her were unabated. He saw upon that fair wide brow of 
hers the red stain of murder. 

“You will tell my brother what I have told you,” he said, 
wa yee “he must know.” 

“T have kept back nothing,” said Tita, an angry light in 
her eyes, “even you, who would accuse me of so much, cannot 
accuse me of deceit. Dick knows everything.” 

Then he must also know this—that Lancing, the man 
accused of your husband’s murder, is in love with you,” said 
Desmond. He was astonished at his own brutality towards 
this woman, but he was possessed with but one idea—to 
are her marriage with Balfrons; “will you tell him 

With the lithe swiftness of some feline animal Tita twisted 
her slim body round, and faced her tormentor. 

“I believe,” she said through her shut teeth, "that you 
hink this will make Dick hate me.” 

_ ' T wish it might,” he answered honestly, and Tita beat her 
little hands together in a sudden fury. 

Why, why,” she panted, “ what do you think Iam?” 

oice, eyes, words all challenged him, and Desmond rose to 
that insistent demand and answercd it. 

I think that Lancing—even if he be guilty, is only your 
tool. I believe that you killed your husband !” 

From the beautifu tnne—thak was as the face of an angel— 
every drop of blood receded, leaving Tita white as the first 
snowflakes of December. She fell back against the soft pinks 
and roses of her cushions. The action was dramatic but 
sincere. 

“ You think that I am a murdcress ?” 

She spoke softly, the words lost their horror through the 
beauty of her voice. Desmond answered the question with 
favoluntary truthfulness. 


The first of a new series 
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By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND 


THE STORY SO FAR. 
o is found murdered on one of the landings of Westley Mansions. 


Fayne for her sake, as she promised to marry him if 


BEGIN TO-DAY. 


OLIVER ALLEN. 


He is Hosgecaiey in love with Tita Sutton, and confesses to her 
‘ayne were got out of the way. He has been arrested 


ansions, and manages to escape some pursuers. 
visit, and shortly after his departure Fayne is 


enzaged to Lord Balfrons, Tita 


who said that he could not die witha lie upon his lips. 


iy I do.” 

She did not reply ; she made no movement when Desmond 
turned to leave her. She watched him until the door opened, 
and he from her view. Then, galvanised into sudden 
life, she sprang to her feet, and rushed to the window, dra 
the curtains cautiously so that unseen she could watch him 
depart. Her heart was in her eyes, as she saw him cross the 
pavement to his car, without any upward glance. 

“*My love, my love,” she whispered, “ and—in spite of 
what you think of me, what you say of me, you'll care for 
me yet.’ 

Desmond’s car swept away ; Tita watched it, she was drawing 
back from the window, when she caught sight of a man, 
shabbily dressed, with hollow bearded face, who came shamb- 
ling into view. He was staring up at the windows—wolfish 
curiosity in his eyes—it seemed to Tita that he saw her, that 
he knew her even as she, to her unspeakable terror, knew 
apne paralysed with horror, she stood there gazing 
a 


t ° 
As he hesitated, just below her windows, she drew back, 
and, without a sound, fell senseless to the ground ! 


CHAPTER TEN. 
The Midnight Intruder. 


THE man, who was the one calling himself Jacques Boutron, 
who had accosted Desmond Royston and given him a message 
for Lord Balfrons, lingered near Miss Sutton’s doorsteps with 
the constant side glances of one who has received undesired 
attentions from the police, and who has often been urgently 
reminded that there exists no desire for his company. 

He buttoned up his shabby frock-coat—of all garments the 
most deplorable when in a state of decay—and displayed a 
wispy neckcloth that had once been white, whilst his hungry 
eyes were fixed upon Siar art door-knocker. 

Tita had been right ; he caught a glimpse of her golden 
hair, as she had stood beside the window, watching Desmond 
depart, but he did not know that she had seen him. A 
sudden desire to see her, to speak to her, came to him. He 
was not without a sense of humour, this miserable wastrel 
who had starved in three continents, who had done little to 
help himself to the food that was necessary to keep his soul 
in ‘his wretched body, but who had always contrived to 
conquer in the struggle for mere existence, that has sent 
better and worthier men to a dreadful, self-sought death. 

If he knocked, Jacques Boutron reflected, and asked to see 
Miss Sutton, he would in all probability be repulsed. Better 
to see the young lord whom she was to marry. Jacques 
grinned, ear-wide, at the thought of that marriage. He saw 
that golden hair crowned 
with a coronet. Tita Sutton 
was to be a marchioness ! 

As he lingered by the door, 
it was suddenly opened with 
a haste very unusual on the 

rt of a well - trained 

omestic, and out rushed a 
man-servant, hatless, and, 
with every sign of alarm 
and excitement, he ran across 
the street, heedless of tho 
shabby figure that lurked 
near by. 

Jacques Boutron watched 
him disappear round the 
corner, and then, he looked 
at the door. It was open, 
the servant in his agitation 
had forgotten to close it. 

It seemed an opportunity made and contrived In favour of 
the wastrel, whose sharp eyes had instantly detected it. 


agra Disnond Rgys!on 


There were no intrusive police about, the shadow of the falling 
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of startling Society revelatione appears ic the May NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


THE VALUE 
OF A HIGH 
REPUTATION. 


INE out of every ten homes always 
keep Zam-Buk handy. Zam-Buk 
cannot be equalled for healing 

L cleanly the cuts and bruises of daily 
life, or for completely repelling any 
insidious or sudden attack of eczema, 
piles, bad legs, or general skin disease. 

It is Zam-Buk’s unique composition, 
and the fact that it effectually 


REMOVES DISEASE OUT OF THE SKIN 


tissues in a peculiar and never-failing 
manner, which give this celebrated balm 
its high reputation. The test of a superior 
medicine is in repeated cures of the same 
ailments, under a great variety of more or 
less difficult conditions. Youth or age, 
bodily weakness or strength, comfort or 
poverty matter not where Zam-Buk is 
used; the disease has got to come out of 
the flesh; and under the gentle but 
irresistible influence of the unique 
medicinal agents stored up in Zam-Buk 
the tissues must be purified and healed. 

There is, therefore, no questioning the 
wide achievements of Zam-Buk; they 
consist of cures you can investigate in 
your own street or town. This 


CERTAINTY OF ABSOLUTE BENEFIT 


from the use of Zam-Buk makes a box of 
the rich balm a safe and cheap invest- 
ment. There is nothing else presenting 
the same great healing, soothing, and 
antiseptic properties that are united in 
Zam-Buk. There is only one Zam-Buk, 
and that is the pure balm made by a 
secret and complex process known only 
to the proprietors. Because of this 
known reliability in curing people, 


IS WISE AND MONEY - SAVING 


to see that you get Zam-Buk and avoid 
worthless substitutes and cheap oint- 
ments of every shape and form. 

So much good is done by Zam-Buk 
in this country alone that the pro- 
prietors cannot publish even one-tenth 
of the complete cures which they are 
written about voluntarily by grateful and 
respectable householders. 

he evidence all goes to show that by 
ingeniously combining certain secrets 
and valuable herbal juices, and by 
abandoning entirely all idea of common 
ointments, the Zam-Buk Company have 
approached at last 


NATURE’S PERFECT HEALER, 


and, in short, discovered a rare balm 
that not only exerts an unprecedented 
power over skin disease, but at the same 
time is an indispensable boon and 
benefaction to the civilised world. 


Of al Ohemists 1/14, 2,9, or 4/6 a box ; the 2/9 

size contains nearly four times the 1/1k size. 

Direct at same prices from the Zam-Buk Co., 
45 Cowcross Street, London E.0. 
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dusk was also in Jacques’ favour. Softly, he opened the 
door, taking care to close it after him, stood still in the 
little hall, listening, on guard for the appearance of a servant, 
who would, he knew, make short work of him and any 
possible explanations. 

But the lower part of the house scemed deserted, from 
upstairs c#me sounds of hurrying feet, of raised voices, of 
evident excitement. As the intruder lingered in the passage, 
a littlc doubtful as to how to proceed, there came a violent 
knocking at the door ; the servant had returned. 

Unless he wished te be-discovercd; Jacques Boutron could 
not wait in the littic hall, He opened, silently but with great 
swiftness, a door on his left, and closed and bolted it after 
him. Only just in time, for someone came hurrying to answer 
.the knocking that had not ceased. Bautron heard a voice, 
caught disjointed fragments of sentences, to the effect that it 
had been quicker to run to fetch someone—than to telephone. 


Miss Sutton—yes—in the drawing-room. Her maid, hearing 


a sound as of a fall, had hurried in. All very much alarmed. 
Would Dr. Carr step upstairs at once. 


Those few phrases gave Jacques Boutron the clue to the 


situation. 
Miss Sutton had been taken suddenly ill, had frightened 


her household, a footman had been dispatched hot-foot for a 


doctor, and had now returned with him. 


Boutron hoped sincerely that it was nothing serious; no 
more annoying or embarrassing thing could happen to him 
than that death should interpose—as Tita’s saviour. The. 
‘intruder grinned wolfishly at the thought. Not even death 


should come between him and his destined prey. 
He looked about the room in which he found himself with 
business-like and appraising eye. Everything was dainty, 
aceful, and in taste, but there was nothing of value. 
‘outron thrust out his underlip in derision. t absurd 
simplicity, when she must be making thousands yearly! 
There was absolutely nothing worth taking—but even had 
there been, Jacques Boutron doubted whether he would have 
condescended to common thieving. He had other and 
different views. 


Before a mirror, framed in jade, and with Tita’s cypher 
surmounting it in diamonds, that stood upon a writing-table 
in the square window, the intruder paused, and studied 


himself thoughtfully. 
He was not an attractive 


child is vain. 


its ways. 


The sound of voices outside in the hall distracted his 
attention, however, from his personal a; rance. He crept 
meal his ear against 


with cat-like softness to the door, 

the key-hole. 

- “There is no reason for alarm ; Miss Sutton has probably 

been overtiring herself, and fainted from fatigue. She is 
uite herself. Rest she requires; I will call in to-morrow. 
er maid seems an excellent and efficient person.” 

“* Yes, sir, Collins is that and more. We were all naturally 
much alarmed, sir. Good day, sir.” 

Jacques Boutron gave vent to certain foreign oaths below 
his breath. 

‘“* The truc lackey’s voice,” he muttered, “ and the servile 
air of deference. Sir, sir, at every turn. Heavens and 
mies how they fawn, these dogs, and love the chains that 

all them.” 
. He drew back, as steps sounded near the door, wonderin, 
whether the servant intended to enter, but the steps p 
on, and presently, Jacques Boutron slipped back the bolt 
‘and looked out cautiously into the hall. No one was about. 

A plan, audacious in its daring, was maturing itself in the 
brain of the wastrel, who stood motionless, listening, whilst 
his bright eyes roved hither and thither, in search of what he 
needed—a hiding place. 

Beyond the dining-room, facing the staircase, he caught 
sight of a half-open door; he es to it and peeped in. A 
room barely furnished, and with an air of being little used, 
met his gaze. Ho gave a little chuckle of satisfaction and 
glided in. There were heavy curtains before the only window, 
they were of Mm serge ‘ta fell in sweeping folds to the 
ground. A safe asylum was offered him. Jacques Boutron 
insinuated his slim figure into 
the narrow space between 
window and dra; 3 there, 
with all the philosophy that a 
hun; man can summon to 
his aid, he waited for what 
the fast-advancing night might 
bring forth. 

Gradually all sounds in the 
house ceased ; the hidden man 
grew sleepy, holding the folds 
of serge close about him, he 
dozed, for use had accustomed 
him to sleep in many and 
strange places. 

He awoke to full conscious- 
ness, however—as s clock 
near by struck the hour of 
twelve. 

With all caution, Jacques 
Boutron emerged from conceal- 


“Charles 13heng’ 


ment, and felt his way through the darkness to the door. 
His slim hands swept over the wall adjacent to it, discovered 
the electric switch, and turned on the light. 

Blinking in the sudden illumination, he looked about him, 
after opening the door, and stepping out into the hall. 


Boutron had the faculty of finding his way, and he remem- 
a the position of the staircase, and he made for it. 

e grinned as he felt the velvet softness of the carpet 
beneath his feet ; from the first landing there shone a subdued 
light—it came from a shaded globe hanging from the ceiling. 
By. its gleam Jacques climbed to tho storey above—here he 
conjectured must be the room of Miss Sutton, and now, for the 
first time, he wondered with dismay whether, owing to her 
indisposition, she had kept her maid with her. It was too 
late now, however, to retire. The risk, such as it was, must 
be run. After all, he reflected with an impish satisfaction, 
(ita would scarcely dare to give him in charge. 

There were two doors on 


ctacle, as he knew only too 
well, and the knowledge irked him, for he was vain, vain as a 
It was a strange streak of simplicity in a 
character that was otherwise dark, subtle, and tortuous in 


landing, Boutron opened the 
. 
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one that must lead into the room directly over the drawing- 
lance at ite white and pale pink decorations, its 
costly, faint-hued hangings, told him that it was Tita’s room. 

Tita herself, sat beside a fire that burned upon the white- 
tiled hearth. She had her back toher grim intruder, who took 
in with appreciation the loveliness of her unbound golden 
hair, that flowed in waving masses below her knees. She 
wore a white wrapper, all lace and soft foam of chitfon and 
silk, and the little feet resting on the hearth were cased in 


room. One 


silver slippers. 


She sat very still, but presently Jacques Boutron saw her 
head droop, he heard the sound of a sob, and he knew that 


she was cryin 


It was a cericmenion that amazed him. He had never 
thought of Tita as an ordinary woman, who wept when things 
ictured her 
like her own diamonds, hard, brilliant, and utterly incapable 


went wrong, when trouble came to her. He had 


of being softened. 


He made in his surprise a little unconscious movement. 


Tita heard it, she looked round, and she beheld him. 


To her eternal credit must it be registered, so decided 
Jacques Boutron, that she did not scream, though he knew 


that he must have been a 
She only 
and stared at him ; 
the lace and the silver of her 
lovely flowing gown caught 
his eye. He wondered what 
it cost her, and he hated 
her for the luxury in which she 
lived, whilst he roamed home- 
less, well-nigh starving, from 
land to land. 

He smiled savagely. 

“A surprise for you,” he 
said in a low voice ; for he did 
not know who might be within 
earshot ; ‘‘ I have been haunt- 
ing your neighbourhood, you 
fairest of women, but chance 
did not favour me with asight 
of you. I wished to way 
Heath, now Lord Balfrons. 
him to-day.” 


Jacques Boutron, 


All the while as he spoke to her he had drawn a little closer, 
his wolfish eyes fixed on her throat, not because of its white 
use about it was slung a diamond chain, and 


beauty, but 
from it depended a jewel-set miniature of her betrothed. 


“* Why—why have you come?” Tita asked breathlessly, 
Do you hear? You are 
en I looked from my window this afternoon I saw 


**You—you are dead—dead ! 
dead. 


you—and—and I thought that it would kill me. I fainted.” 


“‘ Ah—that sudden indisposition is accounted for—that 
caused your servant to rush for the doctor and gave me my 


chance of slipping in and concealing myself,” said Boutron 


sardonically ; ‘‘ now that I am here, it may be as well to treat 
me kindly, my most beautiful. Sit down and listen to my 

It is clever, and it is ingenious, but it may be just a 
I will take the chair opposite 


little long. Sit down, I say, 
you.” 


To her own surprise Tita obeyed the command. She was 
scarcely able to hide her loathing, her repulsion of him, as he 


flung his lank, ill-clad form into one of her white and rose- 
brocade chairs. 

“*T thought you were dead,” she said again, it was the one 
thought uppermost in her mind; the horror and the strange- 
ness of it all that this man, whom she had confidently believed 


to be amongst the dead, should be alive, should be facing her 


there, with that smile she knew so well, on his lips. 

‘* When I saw you to-day I thought you were a ghost,” she 
said. ‘Oh, what a vile puzzle the whole thing is.” 

“Is it?” he said, and, leaning forward, crooked his talon- 
like hands with a hideous suggestiveness. His eyes were on 
bee Sirois She drew away, sick with the fear that came 
to her. 

‘“* You—you—are—are going to kill me,” she 3 
“ that is ony you have come beck.” oa 

Her evident terror, written on each line of her fair, con- 
vulsed features, entertained her unwelcome visitor. He 
smiled again—how she hated those Pre fangs that seemed 
those of a wolf, rather than the teeth of a human being, and 
again he advanced one hand towards her, with that suggestive 
crooking of the thin fingers. 

*“‘It would be good sport—to kill you,” he said medita- 
tively ; “to crush that soft white throat of yours, to see all 
‘ae beauty gone, pou face something that no lover could 
look upon without shuddering—without loathing. Death—it 
should not come too easily to you, pearl among women that 
you are. You should suffer, as—for your sake—others have 
suffered. You deserve to—and how few get their deserts.” 

He heaved a profound 5 or of pious regret at this mis- 
management, whilst with hovering hands and glowing 
eyes, he hypnotised Tita into a state of motionless horror. 

She could not cry out for help, she could not movo, as he 
rose and hung over her, those hands of his quivering as 
though their longing to be at their unholy work could scarce 
be controlled. And the worst of it was, that Jacques Boutron 
was himself now being worked up into a state bordering on 
frenzy. He forgot that Tita dead would be of no use, that 
her life alone was of value to him. 

With a swooping gesture, wickedly resembling that of a 
hawk, as with last sweep of silver pinions it descends upon its 
victim, he bent over Tita Sutton, and his hands met about 
her throat. 


POPOL INI IRIN PNP AL ALAA LALA APRA LPP PPR, 
CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
The Outcast Threatens. 


Tuovas she was looking on the face of death, though it 
menaced her, as those cruel hands gripped her soft flesh, 
Tita felt no fear. She was it ; she did not even struggle 
as the iron fingers tightened about her throat, only she shut 
her eyes, so that she might not sco those wicked, gleaming 
orbs, so close to hers. 

Suddenly Boutron’s grip relaxed; Tita heard him give a 


(Continued at foot of next page). 
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explained to all in 


‘THe EQUITABLE INVESTOR, | 


a useful handbook which may be obtained gratis and 
t free by filling upand forwarding the Application [ 
‘orm, which will be found below, by means of which § 
clients of the : 


EQUITABLE, 
EXCHANGE 


make and are paid Hundreds of Pounds 
daily, with liability limited absolutcly 
to the amount deposited. 


Proof Positive 


of this afforded by the testimonials received from all fq 
parts daily ; afew of the most recent are as follows :— 


Manchester, Feb. 18th, 1910, 
Sir,—I am in receipt of cheque £7 10s., for which I thank you, 
and I find you are straightforward in your transaction for which 
ou shall have my patronage, and I will advise you to my 
Hiends.—Yours faithiully, D. M. C. 


Helensburgh, N.B., March lst, 1910. 

Dear Sir,—I thank you for qheque value £46 3s. 9d.,andI & 
also thank you for sending margin and profit when asked.— 
Yours truly, C. D. M. 

London, W.C., March 8th, 1910. f 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your cheque £16 5s., 
being profit £6 53. and £10 released margin on two deals 
recently closed. 1 thank you for advice in the selected :tock.— 
Yours faithfully, L. A. A. 


Gigha (Argyllshire), March 14th, 1910. 
Gentlemen,—I am satisfied with your doings, and haveevery F 
confidence in Fete’ bspeaaa Thanking you for your trouble and 
care.—I am, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, M. D. 


Brocklesby, March 16th, 1910. 
Please herewith Rcoapt my thanks for your kind advice which 
has been so successful, and I trust we may have many more, 
ane st time goes on larger deals in future.—Yours faithfully, 


Aberdeen, March 16th, 1910. 
-.. I trust that I may beable to increase my nccount with you, ff 
at no distant date. ‘eanwhile I am telling my friendsabout 
my dealings with you, and I do trust 1 will be the meansot 
pipe a few clicnts for you to compensate a little for what # 
have got.—Yours faithfully, L. B \ 


WANTING TO DEAL. 


RB. J., from Swansea, writes (March 17, 1910) :—I 
would very much desire to become aclient ..... 
A friend of mine has had dealings with your firm, 
and has made substantial profits. 


Limited Liability. 
Unlimited Profits. : 
Prompt payment of all Profits. & 


Do you wish to make money? if so 


CUT THIS OUT. 


TURN IN FLAP OF ENVELOPE for HALFPENNY STAMP R 


To the Secretary (Dept. P), 
THE EQUITABLE EXCHANGE 
(General Bankers), 
Empire House, Wormwood Street, London, EC. 


Sir,—Please send, gratis and post free, Handbook 
and particulars to : 


Name ...... eases coe wenecececccceasccsacsenssseccescccesrs ces 


(Bev., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


ADDRESS .....00..csccccccesserescccscnccocercoossscesseseceees 


Coe reecorceesencccccsscceecees Peceececcvevoceresss+ oer 


(Please w: ite distinctly.) 


“ Healers who do not heal,” an inquiry into the methods of magnetic healers. See the May PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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but that from coke fires is 
deadly to plant life as well 
as Sonam contains 
much sulphur. a 
Never use soot and lime 
in conjunction—one kills the 
other, and both are useless. ‘ of 
Soot is not good for light or git, YD a _ 
sandy soils, coe very Vv igs ‘ 
:pon stiff, clayey co 
“wold the a f aoot in 
-n gardens ; lime is a more : 
cabs remedy against enemies in the soil in these 


positions. 
+) of a rich dark colour is generally full of humus 
soe eee mop Lime will 


from the constant use of anim ime 
ans this and make the nal food more assimilable, 
besides cleansing the groun : 
Ashes Are Good for Lawns. 


A few worms “ good, but a large number is sure 

roof of too much humus. 

: ‘Ashes from wood and burnt soil with a little sharp-eand 
soon bring # lawn into good condition, and are a great 
theck upon worms and their castings. . 

Never use salt upon a cold or stiff sdil. It makes it 
wet and close. Leaf soil and turf should be looked over 
very closely for insects. This ap lies more particularly 
to that collected from the les and ditches, which 
has wireworm and other larve from the beetles and 
other insects being checked in their flight. 

In using this for carnations it is well to bake or 
thoroughly roast the com which will kill the eggs 
and not detract from the plant food. : 

Where turf fails from the drip under trees, ivy will 
succeed. It is also s great improvement upon turf 


sigiogs by he Dee a asl om It can be cut as 
ne chooses, is never bare, and one avoids the breaks 


in curves and under trees, so often found when turf is 
employed. 

ever give artificial manure to runner beans. It is 
deadly. A trench six inches deep with plenty of well- 
sotted manure at the bottom is better. The trench is a 
great help when watering, and the beans must never 
suffer from drought. 

Runner beans often fail to set their fruit oo 8 
spell of hot or dry weather. Syringe the blossoms fre- 
quently. This is a great help to them. 

Never allow pods of beans or peas to get nd the 
stage for kitchen use. If allowed to mature the whole 
strength of the plant goes towards that natural purpose, 
and the plants cease giving a succession of young pods. 

The black-fly 60 prevalent upon broad or house-beans, 
cannot be killed without injury to the plant. Pick out 


THE MYSTERY AT WESTLEY MAN- 
SIONS (continued from page 918). 


little low laugh, and she looked up in strange fear. That 
laugh rang in sinister fashion through tho quiet room. 

“You are brave —I have no wish to kill you,” Boutron said 
coolly. He folded his arms, and looked down upon her as he 
spoke. ‘ At least, perhaps it is searcely correct to say that I 
have no wish to ki you I have, for you deserve it at my 
hands, but it would be a commercial mistake to wreak my 
vengeance on you. That is putting it in a plain, business- 
like fashion, isn’t it? Alive you are worth much to me; 
dead—nothing |” 

Tita did not reply ; she was shuddering violently as though 
with cold. Now that the strain was relaxed she realised how 
great it had been. 

‘I thought you were dead,” she said at last ; she sank back 
halpeeny: all her courage gone. “ How is it—that you are 

The intruder smiled again. He seated himself opposite 
Tita, and without being in- 
vited to do so leaned forward 
and took a plate of biscuits 
from the table by her side. 
He ate them _ greedily, 
scrunching them between those 
strong, yellow teeth of his, as 
a dog eats a bone. Tita 
watched him with unconcealed 
horror. 

“* Now I feel equal to telling 

uu my story,” he said. “* It's 

long, and it is strange, golden- 

i dess! But hark ” 
.—he lowered his voice still 

more—‘ I hear—what do I 
hear? A noise —who is 
és coming ?”” 

Hush, no one, the whole household is in bed,” said Tita 
y arply. “ But you cannot stay here, it’s out of the question. 
‘et, I must hear your ven now I don’t belicve that 
you are yourself—that you are alive—because——” 

Alas! for you—I am alive,” said the man lightly. ‘ Believe 
me, I have none of those convenient appendages that are so 
useful in melodrama, a twin brother, or a cousin who is my 
counterpart. It is I—and I alone!” 

P Ries have always been my curse,” Tita said through her 
Cosed teeth ; “ but I must know this story of yours. You 
I t come here, where are you living? I’Jl come there, or 
hea’ you somewhere, it’s out of the quesiion to have you 

“T live—anywhere, the wide world is my castle.” he 
sews 3“ but will you meet me—in two days’ time, Iet us 
reche By then—with the money which you aro good enough 

© give me—I shall have a lodging, a quiet and clegant apart- 
tient, where I can welcome yore Lord Balfrons.” 

Tita, who had stretched out her hand to reach her purse 
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How to make your Plants Thrive and your Buds 
Blossom. 


the tips of growth as soon 
as this enemy appears and 
burnthem. Itiswell to pick 
out these points whether 
l ? ee by rosie - or not, as 
ma : it pushes the beans into 

for 5 meee gph gee 
en sticki peas or 
relener, beans, let the boughs spread 
a 3s a little from the “op Sather 
than draw towards the 
centre. There is great ad- 

vantage in this. 

Before sowing seeds, water the drills well, if the ground 
is at all dry. It is better than watering on the surface 
afterwards. Most summer-sown seeds will germinate 
quicker under this treatment. 

Do not sow seeds deeper than two or threo times their 
own diameter. This is a safe rule. 

In the case of small sceds, it is well to kcep them dark 
until germinated. This applies more particularly to seed 
sown in boxes, and in the greenhouse ; such as mignonette, 
asters, and begonias. 

See that the soil is moist enough not to need watering 
before, or just as the seed is sprouting. Numbers of 
failures can be traced to this first use of the water-can. 

You can transplant runner and dwarf beans, also 
beetroot, as freely as lettuce or cabbage. 

Use black, not white, cotton when protecting from 
birds. Thrushes and blackbirds do no fare. except for 
a short time with fruit. All the rest of the they 
are insect feeders and the gardener’s best frie 

A little powdered red-lead dusted over radish and 
peas will keep mice away. Roll the seed in this before 
sowing, but use it very sparingly. 

Keep Away the Weeds. 

If you want good fruit or specimen flowers they must 
be thinned as soon as they can be handled. This throws 
the energies of the plant that would have gone to many 
into a chosen few, and you do not lose in weight, only 
in quantity. 

eep the hoe going, even if there are no weeds. A 
loose, or even dusty, surface soil insures bottom moisture. 

Do not let manures come into direct contact with seed 
or the roots of newly-planted subjects. Rather let them 
find it as they advance in growth. 

Never be in haste to sow or plant because the calendar 
says it is the proper date. Study the season and con- 
dition of your soil a little. 

Remember that all subjects that have a natural_ten- 
dency to run, such as strawberries, violets, and mint, 
are seeking for fresh ground, and this is a proof they 
need new soil, and should not be retained in the same 
position too long. 


that was beside her, paused. Her grey cycs shone with the 
n flame of anger. 

“ You will leave him alone,” she said fiercely ; “* understand 
that ; if I am to help you in any way, you are nover to dare 
to 20 roach him. you that?” 

“Most perfect creature, I have already approached him,” 
replied Boutron blandly. ‘“‘ But, all the same, that will not 
prevent your giving me money, it must not. Ah, I knew 

‘ou would see reason. When I have a proper lodging then 
will write to you—and you will come.” 

“ And you will make no attempt to sce Lord Balfrons ?” 
asked Tita, in keenest anxiety. Her face was deadly white. 
** Remember that it would do no good. By-the-way, do you 
mean that you have already seen him? What tale did you 
tell him?” 

“ Adored and revered beauty, that belongs to my story, 
that you shall hear as soon as I have a place worthy to receive 

u,” retorted the man with a cryptic smile, and Tita pressed 
him no further. She knew it was useless. 

She gave him all the gold that her purse contained, and, 
seeing that his hollow eyes clung ily to the purse itself, 
a thing of gold, with sapphires and diamonds studding it, she 
gave him that also. 

He dared to thank her with an ostentatious humility that 
mace her long to strike his wide and grinning mouth, then he 
crept softly away, she Hstening, ready to hear a shrill cry of 
alarm from some scrvant, startled by the late bey rap 
praying, as rarely Tita Sutton had prayed, that he might make 

his escape ! 

Presently the soft closing of the hall door sounded through 
the quict house, and then there was silence. The intruder 
had left—without let or hindrance, either from the servants 
within, or the police without. 

* * * * * 

Though the new Marquis of Balfrons longed with all the 
power of his narrow, but ardent, nature, to be back in town, 
to be near his beloved, circumstances kept him at Balfrons 
Castle. 

There was so much to do, to be seen to, so many dutics that 
could not be relegated to a subordinate ; matters that required 
the master’s sanction, tho master’s cye. alfrons chafed 
fiercely at the unavoidablo delay ; he was madly impatient 
when he thought of his brother in London, able to see Tita, 
to talk to her, to be on those friendly terms with her that 
were only natural between a woman and the man who would 
soon be her brother-in-law. 

Distrust of his brother was growing cach day in the heart of 
Lord Balfrons. In Tita he had blind, idolising confidence, 
but Desmond he was gradually beginning to hate. He wrote 
to Desmond constantly during the week that he was away, 
asking the most minute details as to how he spent his time, 
and Desmond wondered ther-at but never guessed the truth. 
He was dreading his brother's return, for then surely it would 
be his —Desmond's-—duiy to impart his terrible suspicions of 
Tita Sutton, whose victim—as Desmond had como to regard 
Charlie Lancing—still lingered. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


A brilliant character sHeich of Roosevelt by a personal friend appears in the 


MOTHER 
EIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


by promoting a healthy flow of the 
natural digestive fluids—promptly 
relieves indigestion, and by toning 
and strengthening your stomach, 
liver, and bowels, ensures their perfect 
action. It is thus not only the supreme 
digestive preparation of the world, 
but a tonic of the highest value. It 


IS LIFE 


for the Stomachand Digestive System. 
Mr. W. E. Emery, in a letter from 
Holford Cottages, Cemetery Road, 
Broomhill, Cannock, Staffs, says: 
“T shall always recommend Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup as the certain cure 
for indigestion. It has done me a 
world of good.” 


FOR THE 


DYSPEPTIC 


PROVE IT !-NOW! 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/1} size. 
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SOME oF ous BARGAINS 


To mark the.extension of our business and our consequent 
removal to larger premises, the Surrey Sales Co. present some 
of the most remarkable vaiues ever offered to readers of any 
paper. The fullest possible satisfaction is gueranteed to every 
urchaser, or money is at once refunded. 


P 
LADIES’ 
GUARD by 9-ct.COLD RING 
nches long. This genuine 9-ct. Gold 
zane Cor d Ring is set with three 
Pectak Soe cloiwe  stoucs, and 
ee fivished in every res- 
a Pp Bald pect cqual toa S-guinea 
usua:ly at 10.6, Our oa t 
n pos 
oe ma 
cud hole in paper for 
Curb pattern ize, 
chain, ek 
sime p. ice. 


Morocco-Grained 
Silver - Mounted 
PURSE, Solid Silver 
corners, all ordinary 
compartinents, and 
special ones for gold, 
cards, &c. 
Frice 2/+, post free. 


3'-, Rol’el Gold, indistinguish- | 
able irom the costlest gold, 


1.6, Rolled Gold. Extremely 
neat pattern, Wears for y-ais. 


This exquixite’y mds 
and finished Deruthy 
Locket and chain, 
gusranteed 22. ct. 
Gold Plated, Engli-h 
make, will keep col 
our for Syears. The 
locket, which opens, 
has 2 betut fua'ly 
fitted little frames for 
yhotos ov locks of 
afy,andthe frent of 
the locket {i+ eet 
vith @ rinall, bat 
G aranteed Genuine 
Dism.nd, 26 post 
free. 


Another SPZCIAL! 
This Fitted Bag, 7 ine.lonz,._ << 
by 3 ine wdertormron FREE GIFT 
pin-nox, purse, and dainty WITH EVERY 
ORDER. 


Tandiness, good ey p -arance, 

and durability. Wor:h every 

penny of5- Ourprice, 16, — 

and money bark if not 
delighted. 


SURREY SALES CO., 


(Dent. U), 52 Tremadoc Rd., Clapham, London, 8.W. 
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A_SERIAL THAT GRIPS. 


THE CRIMINAL. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 
CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 


~ 


Conclusion. 


PizrRe Lawrence greeted Inspector Blake with a twinkle 
in his cye. ‘‘ They received my telegrams all right at Scot- 
land Yard ?”’ he asked cheerfully. 

The detective nodded. ‘Yes; but they weren't neces- 
sary! We knew you were on board this train. We have 
been following all your movements, Mr. Lawrence.” 

“You must have been looking pretty slippy, then,” 
Lawrence grinned. 

The three men and Mrs. Adams slowly walked along the 
platform. Presently Lawrence stopped and beckoned to a 
taxi-cab. 

“Well, what are you going to do now that you are here ? 
For all I know, you may have come to arrest me ; if you have, 
I just wish you'd postpone that ceremony, say, for twenty 
or thirty minutes. This lady has a little confession to make 
to you, and I’ve got an idea it would be better if she’d make 
it in front of Mrs. Gervaise.” He gave a sly look at Blake. 
“I daresay you know where to find her.” 

“*T do.’ 

** Well, let’s get into this taxi-cab.”’ 

They all got into the taxi-cab, and it eventually stopped 
at Lily Gervaise’s hotel. ‘‘Say, are wo all going u 
together ?”’ Lawrence asked. ‘ Might give poor Lily a bit 
of a shock,” he added meditatively. 

“We three will go up,”’ Blake replied. “I'll leave my 
friend in the taxi-cab. Tm expecting Mr. Hartley shortly ; 
he’s a fairly cute young gentleman, might get scared and 
make a bolt of it. Daws~n here will se he doesn’t go far.” 

They mounted in the lift to Mrs. Gervaise’s rooms. Law- 
rence was the first to open the door. ‘‘ Give me one minute,” 
he whispered to Blake ; then he entered quickly. 

Mrs. Gervaise was standing at the windows looking into 
the courtyard. As she heard the door open she turned 

uickly with a sharp exclamation. ‘John!’ Then, as 
she saw Pierre Lawrence, she broke off and her face grew 
scarlet. ‘“ You!” 

** Hallo, Lil, old girl!’ Pierre said easily, holding out his 
hand to her. ‘Don't be scared; I’m not a ghost. I’ve 
brought a couple of friends to see you. One’s Inspector 
Blake, whom you have met before, and the other is Mrs. 
Adams.” 

As he spoke he dragged her close to him and whispered in 
her ear, “The ‘game's up as far as Hartley’s concerned. 
You'll have to speak the truth now for your own sake, Lil. 
I’m sorry, old girl, real sorry, but I had to fight for my pard— 
and for his woman.” 

His voice shook unsteadily, and Mrs. Gervaise felt the 
hand that gripped hers so tightly quivering. She gave one 
frightened glance into his eyes, and instinctively she knew 
that the game was up. Revenge might be hers, but never 
love. And she knew that the cry for revenge she had often 
given had been bluff; she knew then that she loved Hartley 
too well to send him to his death; if she could, she would 
have saved him, even though it meant sending him to the 
arms of the other woman. 

But it was too late. Inspector Blake had already entered 
the room. He closed the door behind him, and was standing 
facing Mrs. Gervaise. Barbara Adams was seated on the 
Chesterfield near the window, her hands lightly clasped in 
ber lap, her head bowed. Blake wasted no time in pre- 
liminaries ; he came to the point with startling swiftness. 

‘“*T understand, Mr. Lawrence, that this woman, Barbara 
Adams, Miss Gilliat’s maid, has a statement to make with 
reference to the murder of Sir Alfred Gilliat.” 

Mrs. Adams looked up and slowly inclined her head in 
assent. ‘‘I retired to bed about eleven o'clock on that 
dreadful night,” she said in a voice not quite under control. 
“TI undressed and rd down on my bed and fell asleep. I 

awoke with a start perhaps an hour or two later; not knowin 
the time, but thinking that perhaps my mistress had returned, 
I went to her room ; but she was not there. 

“‘ T returned to my own room and looked out of the window; 
it was still snowing; but the wind was blowing, and every 
now and then the moon shone through the driving clouds, 
and I saw, hurrying away across the park, the figures of two 
men. I was surprised, but not startled. They disap 
behind the trees. Feeling wide awake, I did not return to 
bed at once, but pottered about the room, and took up some 


weg 3 

“Then something drew me to the window again, and I 
saw someone coming up the drive whose fi seemed 
familiar ; instead of going to the front door he approached 
the smaller door which led to Sir Alfred's study. I knew 
Sir Alfred was not there because one could always see the 
light streaming through his window. As the man reached 
the door the moon came out and fell full upon his face ; it 
was Mr. John Hartley. He disappeared from sight, and I 
knew the door must have been open then, for he had 
entered the house. Presently the lights gleamed through the 
study and were reflected on the snow outside, so I supposed 
it was all right, though I thought it a little queer Mr. Hitey 
coming back from the ball that hour to vee Bir Alfred. 

“I got back to bed and was just going off to eep when I 
heard the sound of a gun shot. I started up and Tutaned ; 
all was silent. I told myself it was imagination—but I knew 
it was not! I went to the window again and looked out. 
Presently I saw Mr. Hartley and Mrs. Gervaise come out of 
the house and stand in the drive. Soon Mrs. Gervaise left 
Mr. Hartley, and he hurried away and returned to the house. 

**I_ was really frightened then and commenced to dres3 
myself. Just as I was wondering what to do I heard the 
motor-car bringing back Miss Gilliat, so I went to the top 
of the staircase and waited for her. She seemed quite bright 
and happy, and evidently did not suspect anything was 
wrong, 80 I said nothing, but went back to my room and 
watched at the window. 

“* The car had gone now, but presently it returned with the 
doctor. I thins . . , then I knew somcthing terrible 
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had happened. So I turned the light out in my room 40 as 

not to attract suspicion. I did not go back to bed again, 

but at daybreak I lay down and waited until the morning. 

When I knew. what had happened I thought it best to say 

rages 80 I held my tongue. After all, I know nothing ; I 
n— ’ 


see . 

“That will do,” Inspector Blake interrupted. He turned 
to Lily Gervaise. ‘‘ You’ve heard Mrs. Adams’ statement. 
Have you anything to say? You're not bound to say any- 
thing, you know, but any statement you make now—— 

Lily Gervaise nodded. “I know. Yes, I was in the 
penta the night of the murder. I knew that the boys— 

ierre and Jem—intended to see Sir Alfred and give him a 
bit of a ognt for the low down game he’d played on them. 
I was afraid what might happen, so I went up. When I got 
to the Hall I was afraid to go in, so I wandered about in the 
snow. Once or twice I tried to peer through the window, 
then I told myself I was a fool and commenced to go home, 
but retraced my steps. There was still a light shining through 
the study window. 1 walked to the door intending to kaock 
or enter, then I heard the sound of a shot. I was so scared I 
did not know what happened, and all I remember is going 
into the study and finding Mr. Hartley knecling beside Sir 
A’fred’s body.” 

“Thanks!” Inspector Blake said shortly. He closed the 
notebook in which he had been writing with a snap. His 
face was a mask—emotionless, expressing nothing. * Any- 
thing to say, Mr. Lawrence ? ” 

Pierre Lawrence shook his head. ‘I told you the game 
we played on Sir Alfred Gilliat ; this seems to bear out tho 
truth of what I said, don’t it?” 

There was a knock at the door, and a page-boy entered. 
“Mr. John Hartley to see Mrs. Gervaise.”’ 

Lily started forward with a little cry of fear. Inspector 
Blake planted himself in front of her. She looked at him 
appealingly, her hands clasped together, then she went to 
Pierre Lawrence. 

“* It’s no use, Lil, old girl,” he said softly. ‘‘ He’s a rotter ; 
he didn’t even kill for love ; it was just for money.” 

“Show him in,” Inspector Blake said under his breath. 

A handful of seconds passed ; no one in the little room moved 
or spoke; the eyes of all four were fastencd on the door. 
Presently the handle rattled, and John Hartley burst into 
the room. He stopped short and looked from one to the other 
of the silent men and women, first with surprise, then with 
fear—fear which he made no attempt to disguise. 

But he made a bold attempt at bluff ; he recovered himself 
quickly, though his eyes still betrayed him, and he walked 
to Pierre Lawrence and looked him up and down, then 
turned to Inspector Blake. 

“*So you found the scoundrel, did you? Good! My 
wife—where is she ? Is she safe?” 

‘* As you say, we have found the ecoundrel,” Pierre drawled 
slowly. ‘‘ And your wife is quite safe.” 

Inspector Blake held up his hand and silenced Lawrence. 
“Tf you'll excuse me for a little while, I'll leave you alone. 
Perhaps one of you ladies will explain to Mr. Hartley what's 
happened.” He looked at Lawrence significantly. ‘ Vl 
return presently.” 

Lawrence understood. 

Hartley watched Blake leave the room. He waited until 
the door closed. Twice he tricd to speak, but his voice 
cheated him. He was white and trembling now ; he walked 
over to Barbara Adams and, bending down, looked at her 
ologey) 

** Well?” he said slowly. 
She raised her grey, lined face to his. ‘ Yes,” she whis- 
pered, “they all know.” Then she buried her face in her 

ands, and the tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘ Oh, Mr. 
Hartley, I did my best; it was mad and wicked from the 
first to try and shield you. I might have known it would 
do no good. But the truth’s out now, and whatever comes 
of it I shall thank God.” 

Hartley laughed; it was mirthless, horrible. Then he 
turned fiercely on Lawrence. ‘‘ Where’s my wife? Out 
with it—quick! Tell me, or 1'll make you answer if I choke 
it out of you!” 

“Your wife’s on the steam-yacht Wild Fowl, lying off 
Newhaven; you needn’t worry about her. You've done 
your best to ruin her life and let an innocent man swing for 
your crime, but you've failed. . And now you've 
got to pay. So take my advice, especially as there are women 
present, and keep quiet until our friend Blake returns for you.” 


Hartley stood facing him, trembling from head to foot. 
The clock ticked the seconds away. A minute passed like 
an hour. Then suddenly, without a word of warning, 


Hartley made a rush for the door. “Lawrence was quick, 
and intercepted him. They closed; the struggle was short 
and sharp. It was child’s play to Pierre Lawrence; he 
overpowered Hartley easily enough. Seizing him by the 
throat, he forced him across the room and flung him into an 
armchair. 

* It’s no use, = young idiot . . . you'd better keep 
quiet.” He walked to the bell and touched it; he ordered a 
brandy-and-soda, which he gave to Hartley. 

“Drink that,” he said, not unkindly. 
want it.” 

Hartley took the glass with a trembling hand and 
chattering teeth and emptied it. 

‘““ You two women had better go down and get a bit of 
lunch,” Lawrence said, looking at Lily Gervaise and Mrs. 
Adams, 

Lily shook her head, but Pierre insisted, and together 
they left the room. 

At last the sound of footsteps echoed in the corridor out- 
side, and Inspector Blake entered the room with a plain- 
clothes constable. As the door closed behind them Hartley 
roused himself and leapt to his feet. Heslowly backed away 
like an animal at bay towards the windows. 

“One moment,” he said, moistening his parched lips. 
‘“* For Heaven's sake give me onc moment! Hear what I’ve 
got to say.” 

From the pocket of his coat the detective took a scrap of 
blue paper. 

Lawrence tugged at his beard, looked at Hartley and 
shook his head. ‘Say, Hartley, it ain’t no use making a 
fuss; pull yourself together, and now that the game’s up, 
play the man!” 


“IT guess you'll 


was afraid of losing her, I was mad—jealous! 
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Hartley did not a to hear him; he was stari 
Inspector Blake. Fee, I know what these wisten or 
you,” he stammered ; “ and it’s all true. I killed Sir Alfred 
Gilliat._. . . don’t ask me why—I don’t know. I was 
in love with his daughter, with Mildred. I wanted to marr 
her, and he refused me. J 

“He thought I was after her money.” 


He | 
‘“* Perhaps I was, perhaps I wasn’t. age 


But I wanted her. [ 
x I slipped 
away from the ball that night, and I came back to argue it 
out with him. There was no light in the study window, but 
the door was open. I listened, and I heard a queer sound 
I went in and switched on the lights, and I saw Sir Alfred 
Gilliat tied to a chair by the window. 

“ At first I thought it was a joke; I could hardly belicve 
my eyes. I was about to let him loose when somethin 
came over me, a sort of insane rage, I think; and I saw 4 
fine chance of revenge. And then I noticed his revolver, 

“T took the gag from his mouth, gave him something to 
drink, and he told me to release him. But I laughed in hi: 
face, said I would make a bargain with him. He would hay. 
to promise that I should marry Mildred within a month. 

“He seemed half mad with rage and fear. I didn’t know 
how it happened, how he got there, I didn’t care. He refused 
to listen to me, laughed at me, then he reviled me. . . 
I picked up the revolver and threatened him. He struggle 
to free himself . and then he got free and rush! 
towards me—and I fired. Now you've got the truth.” 
Again he laughed insanely. ‘* But you haven't got me yct— 


and you won't get me!’ 

The detective sd | towards him, but before he could 
reach his side Hartley burst open the French windows, 
jumped on to the parapet, and leapt a hundred feet below 
into the street. 

* e ° 8 ° 

When eventually Pierre Lawrence was able to return to 
the Wild Fowl, he told Mildred Gilliat nothing of what had 
occurred. He wanted to keep her in ignorance as long a; 
possible of John Hartley’s terrible end. But her woman's 
instinct told her something had happened. His manncr 
betrayed him; he was no longer a primeval man fighting 
for love and life, though it was the love and life of another. 

His manner now more resembled that of a woman; he was 
so gentle, so tender, so full of understanding. He told her 
everything was coming to pass just as she would wish it; 
the clouds were rolling away, and that he himself already 
saw the sun peeping out from the blue sky. 

“You will have to face a great trial, but it will be the 
last,” he said when he left her to return to town. “ You 
must be prepared for bad news, but, following hard on its 
heels will be the best news you ever heard. You're thie 
pluckiest woman I’ve ever met, and I’ve met a few out West, 
youknow . . . that’s why I’ve fought for you. Mayhap 
we a not meet again, so just take my hand and tell me 
that when the last trial of your strength comes, you will still 
be strong, for I know then that you will be happy for ever 
after.” 

She took his hand and held it tightly, tryin 
secret in his eyes. ‘Tell me what's happen 
Mr. Hartley confessed ? ”’ 

“T can only tell you one thing,” Pierre replied ; ‘* and that 
is that Jem’s innocence is proved. Perhaps I'll tell you 
another, and that is—that you love Jem, don’t you?” 

She did not reply. 

“You love him—you love him!”’ he repeated. ‘“ Don't 

ou? Oh, my dear, don’t be afraid because you’re a woman ; 
ook into your heart, whatever you see there believe and hold 
fast. He's put up a big fight for you, has Jem; he'd havo 
died for you. You know that now, and don’t you be for- 
a? it, Lots of chaps gas about dying for women they 
ove, but I [pre there ain’t many who would willingly tiv 
@ rope round their own necks so that the woman may find 
happiness in the arms of another man.” 
ildred looked at him with moist eyes. ‘And that's 
what you're doing, isn’t it, Pierre? . © « For you say 
that you love me. 

Pierre Lawrence shook his head. ‘ Love’s a queer thing, 
Miss Gilliat. After all, it means happiness, and my happiness 
will be when I see you and Jem sailing away in this here 
Wild Fowl, away to the Never-Never Land, the land of lovers.” 

The inquest on John Hartley was held a couple of days 
later, and Jem McNaughton’s release followed quickly. He 
did not go at once to Mildred ; he felt curiously shy. He knew 
the terrible strain she had undergone, the remorse and agony 
she must have suffered. Though she had never loved Hartley, 
though she had been his wife only in name, and that only for 
a handful of hours, yet the tie was there. . 

And she appreciated Jem’s sensitiveness. But he did not 
know her strength of character. Her eyes had been opened, 
and she looked, not into the terrible past, but only into the 
future. As Lawrence had said, the clouds were rolling away, 
and though she:still heard the ominous thunder, she saw thc 
blue sky, and she felt the warm rays of happiness already 


beating upon her face. 

Two whole months pres and at last she sent for Jcm 
McNaughton hersclf. e came tongue-tied, afraid to speak, 
almost afraid to look at her. He had been strong cnough 
to give her up, and now that she was his he was not strong 
enough to take her. < . 

He came to the woman he loved, feeling for the first timo 
in his life as if he were a criminal. At first she took his great 
hands in hers and held them tightly, and he felt the blood 
pumping through his veins again; then she nestled in his 
arms and laid her lips to his, Then he knew nothing, remem- 
bered nothing, thought of nothing, save that he loved her; 
that she was indeed His Woman, he Her Man. 

And it was even as Pierre Lawrence had said; a fr 
months later he stood on the pier at Newhaven and watched 
the Wild Fowl sailing across the blue waters ia the golden 
sunlight, for the land of lovers. . 

And he saw the lovers standing in the stern, hand in han‘. 
waving him farewell. And he waved farewell to them—& 
farewell to love. But in his heart was locked a secret 93 
eweet even as love itaelf. And when, a few days later, he 
himself set sail for the wild land, for the new country, the 
eg West land beyond the Atlantic, he did not g» alont— 
or Lily Gervaise was with him. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Pried Eggs with Rice. 
Parboil some rice and drain, then 
simmer it in a little good gravy with half a 
teaspoonful of curry-powder. The rice 
should be thick, and have absorbed all the 
gravy. Serve with fried eggs on the top. 
Browning for Soup and Gravy. 

Put a very small lump of dripping 
in the frying pan, add to it half a poun 
of coarse brown sugar, and a tablespoonful 
of salt, and stir over a clear fire till a 
dark brown, then add half a pint of boiling 
water; boil up, and when cold bottle for use. 
(Reply to Youna Cook.) 

Lemon Pudding. 

Place in a basin two ounces each of 
chopped suet, breadcrumbs, flour, one 
ounce of sugar, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, and one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Mix well, and then add one egg and a gill of 
milk. Place in a greased basin, and steam 
for one hour and a‘half. (Reply to Mary 
P.) 

olden Sauce 

For boiled puddings. Mix two tea- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot into a smooth paste 
with cold water, then pour over half a pint 
of boiling water, stir meanwhile. Put 
the pan on the fire, and stir till the sauce 
boils and thickens, then add one table- 
spoonful of marmalade, one teaspoonful 
of sugar, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Mix well, and the sauce is ready to serve. 
Savoury Scrambied Eggs 

Make a delicious breakfast-dish. Beat 
up three eggs, add one teaspoonful of 
shopped reley, half a teaspoonful of 
minced onion, two tablespoonfuls of milk, 

per and salt to taste. Melt a piece of 

utter the size of a walnut, then pour in 
the egg mixture, and stir over the fire 
till it thickens; then serve on squares of 
buttered toast. 
Braised Oxtall. 

Wash an oxtail and divide it into 
4-inch lengths. Melt an ounce of drippi 
in a stewpan, and fry the pieces of tai 
till nicely browned. Peel and cut into 
slices three carrots, a turnip, and an onion, 
and lay in the bottom of the stewpan; 
cover with a quarter of a pound of bacon 
cut in slices, and the pieces of tail. Pour 
over a pint of stock and braise very slowly 
for three hours. Arrange the meat on a 
dish, thicken and flavour the gravy, and 
pour over. Garnish with strips of cauli- 
flower and some chopped pickle, 
Coltsfoot Wine 

Should be made as soon as the flowers 
are out. Boil one gallon of water, with 
two pounds and a half of moist sugar 
and the beaten white of an egg for fort: 
minutes. Put a quarter of a peck of fres 
coltsfoot flowers in a pan with one pound 
of raisins, stoned and chopped, and pour 
the liquor over. Cover the vessel closely 
for three days, stirring thrice daily. Add 

one tablespoonful of yeast, mix it well, 
and cover closely till it has worked freely. 
Strain into a cask, add half an ounce of 
bruised ginger, and the rind of half a 
Seville orange. Do not put in the bung 
till the wine has ceased fermenting, then 
add a quarter of a pint of brandy, cork the 
cask, and leave for twelve months, (Reply 
to LEICESTERSHIRE GIRL.) 


APTERNOON TBA. 

What can be daintier or more appetising 
than some nice thin-cut currant bread 
and butter? And it can now be had in 
so many varieties, white, brown, malt, 
wholemeal, and milk currant bread, that 
every taste can be suited. Tea is always a 
welcome meal, but with such a light yet 
nutritious delicacy as currant bread it i. 
comes doubly welcome. Then, again, should 
a friend drop in for a chat over the tea- 
cups, nothing could possibly be handier to 
have in the house than some kind of 
currant bread; it is a complete meal in 
itself. Currants are one of the most 
nutritious and digestible, as well as one of 
the most delicious fruits known. They 
have mea a of Ne best 

apes—for they are grapes, of a ve 
eg and choice raster when added 
to bread they increase the food value of 
the bread enormously. Each currant is a 
little bag of pure nutriment, and has only 
to be cut to render that nutriment in- 
stantly available. The highest medical 
authorities strongly recommend currants 
ar a regulur article of diet. 
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By Lady 


(In a recent article in these columns Dr. 
Emil Reich strongly condemned a suggestion 
in Lady McLaren's ‘‘ Women's Charter” 
that a wife should receive a salary. Here 
is Lady McLaren's reply.) 


Som 


R. EMIL REICH in his interesting 
article on the payment of wives, 
appears to misunderstand my 
argument. If he is prepared to 
admit that the husband and wife 
are “one morally, financially, 
and socially,” and also agrees that the 
husband is not to be that one to the exclusion 
of the wife, then he grants much more 
than I think it just to ask. 

His contention is, I gather, that a wife 
should share equally in all her husband's 

roperty, because marriage is based on 
love alone, and love gives all things. 
Would Dr. Reich, therefore, approve a 
Bill introduced into Parliament which 
declares that by the act of marriage a wife 


becomes legally entitled to half of her; 


husband’s property and earnings ? 

Very probably he would not. On the 
contrary, it appears he would prevent the 
wife from having any legal claim to, or 
actual possession of, the smallest share 
in his wealth. If this is so, all his pretty 
talk amounts to is that the husband 
should swallow the oyster, while the wife 
is presented with the empty shell. 

f suggest that the claim of a wife should 


be acknowledged by law to the commercial | 


value of her services, not as wife and 
mother, but as administrator of the house- 
hold. And this would work out to a sum 
which Dr. Reich himself approves later 
in his article. He says that in the average 
family whose income may be anything 
between £200 and £2,000 a year, two- 
thirds of the income is spent, and “ the 
rest will also be shared by the wife without 
any definite or fixed salary.” 


Husbands Take 
Everything. 


I assure Dr. Reich that the manner in 
which this sum is now shared is by the 
husband taking the wholo legally, prac- 
tically, and absolutely. I ask that when 
this saving is the result of her prudence 
and management, the law shoul reserve 
to the wife a small share of this money 
in no case greater than a quarter. Does 
Dr. Reich think this too much ? 

He further says ‘“‘ a woman with a dowry 
of £10,000 might be allowed to draw £100 
a year in her own right’?! I agrée with 
Dr. Reich that, as this money is all hers, 
she might be allowed this little concession 
by law, and I am glad that he approves 
of it! 
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McLAREN. 


The same natural human feeling which 
makes even the most petted child desire 
some little possession of its own—some 
sixpence a week pocket-money—applics 
also to the adult woman, who, in the midst 
of many luxuries for which she has 
perhaps asked, pines for some small sum— 
some scrap of pocket-money of her very 
own which shall lift her above penury. In 
considering how much this sum shall be, 
no payment is suggested by the Women’s 
Charter for wifehood or for motherhood, 
but as a convenient sum, to which no one 
could in justice object, I have suggested 
that the amount of a wife’s pocket-money 
might justly be the value for which her 
services in the household could be replaced 
by another. Where her services are of 
no value she will receive nothing. 

With regard to working-class households, 
it is sufficiently evident that when children 
are little, all the earnings must be spent 
on the household. And it is merely a 
matter of sentiment that the wife should 
be permitted to contribute some money 
| admittedly earned by herself to defray 

necessary expenses. Such an allowance 
might make her the owner of the clothes 
| which cover her. 


Is Love a 
| Sentiment ? 


The London County Council has published 
for the benefit of children printed in- 
structions suggesting an ideal way of 
spending an income of 25s. weekly. One 
of the items is “ Personal allowance of 
the father, 5s. per week.” Personal 
allowance to the mother—nothing ! Why 
not make it 2s. Gd. each ? 

Dr. Reich gives full value to sentiment 
in his article, and women would be the last 
to criticise any expression of high and 
noble feeling. But if love is a sentiment, 
so is happiness a sentiment, and inde- 
pendence is also a sentiment. And I fail 
to see why his highest ideal of marriage 
should mean the utter financial dependence 
of a hard-working wife upon the husband. 

I also fail to see why every penny that 
is saved by that hodteahold should be his ; 
|why the children should be his, and the 
|home should be his, and the furniture 
;should be his, and everything that is 
bought with every penny of “their” 
money should be his, while the wife has 
nothing. 

It is strange to me that any man should 
wish his love, and the mother of his 
children, to be penniless. I declare it to 
be an unjust advantage which has been 
taken by men of the unselfishness of women. 
A wrong which ought to be blotted out 
from our statute book at onee and for ever. 


FASHION HINTS. 


Satin charmeuse makes the most grace- 
ful evening gowns, and admirably suits 
the draped skirts of to-day. 

At the new summer materials are of 
a soft and clinging description. A very 
soft pliable crepon is a great favourite 
in Paris. 

A LarcE modified sailor hat of Tuscan 
straw, with a wide band and flat bow of 
sapphire velvet, looks very well worn 
with a smart tailor-made blue serge, 


Tne silk shirts of to-day have wide box- 
pleats, with buttons of the material, 
which are a pleasant change from in- 
numerable tiny tucks and lace. 


Saantune will be worn again this 
summer, and the natural Shantung will 
be as, if not more, popular than the dyed 
varieties. A very simple little fréck of 
this material had some gold and black 
embroidery on yoke and elbow cuffs, 
the vest and undersleeves being of white 
embroidery, 


Hbbase: if. 
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Vivip green chiffon over pale blue 
satin makes a charming evening gown, 
as does tabac over gold. A little metallic 
green embroidery would improve the 
former, with a few sequins sewn on the 
hair fillet. 


THE Russian blouse-coat is the favourite 
of this spring. A coat seen recently had 
the Russian effect at the back only, for 
ae pena i ase at cither side. The 
ronts were handsomely braided, with 
slashed basque. J ay 


“ Brovsgs are marked by simplicity. The 
““one-pieco’ blouse is all the with 
its turned-down Toby frill. Taken as a 
whole, it is more suited to the young girl 
than to her mother, but Fashion decrees 
that it shall be worn by both. 


Darnty embroidered collars and cuffs 
are to be a feature of our summer cotton 
frock. Ladies with nimble fingers can 
make these dainty accessories now. Worn 
on @ plain butcher blue or tomato red 
linen frock, they are not to be beaten, 
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Onion Skins THE HOME. 


Should be boiled 
the liquor a nice rc SOR OA Hey aa 
Tangerine or Sweet Orange 

Peel, if dried and powdered, makes an 
excellent flavouring for cakes and puddings, 
The Sage of jorge - ‘ 

much improved i iling water is 
ured over them a short ti 

pou sy ort time before they 
When Stewing Prunes 

Add a handful of stoned raisins to 
every pound of prunes. This is a great 
improvement on the ordinary method. 
To Clean Discoloured Brass. 

If your brass is very badly discoloured, 
try cleaning it with emery powder and 
Crag Leas into & paste. (Reply to 


Towels With Fringes 

‘Should be oversewn before being sent 
to the laundry. Unless this is done tho 
towel gets more and more frayed and iy 
quickly shabby. 

A Good Disinfecting Perfume 

Is this: Mix a quarter of an cune) 
each of gum-berigamin, storax, and gal!.an 
with oil of myrrh. Set a small quantity 
to smoulder on a hot shovel. . 
Your Brown Leather Belt 

_. May be cleaned by first rubbing tho 
dirty spots with methylated spirit and 
then washing with soap and water. When 
dry, polish with ordinary brown boot 
cream. (Reply to A. P. W.) 

Whitewash Spots 

On floors are most annoying to the tidy 
housewife. Slightly moisten a flannel with 
paraffin, and apply to the spots. This will 
remove the marks and not injure the most 
delicate paint. (Reply to P.) 

Clean Flower Vases, 

Which have been stained, as follows: 
Put a little vinegar into the vase, and adi 
some soap powder, shake well, and ruh 
with a small mop. Then rinse, and tho 
glass should be perfectly bright. 

To Clean a Stuffed Bird, 

Rub some finely-powdered magnesia 
into the plumage, working it downwards sa 
as not to ruffie the feathers. When quito 
clean, brush out the powder with a soft 
clothes brush. (Reply to LonpoNER.) 


When House Cleaning 

Don’t forget to thoroughly cleanse all 
lamps. Boil the galleries and burners 
in soda water, wash out the reservoirs. 
and boil the wicks. Let each part |e 
perfectly dry before putting together again. 
Sachet Powder 

May be made at home as follows: 
Take three ounces each of powdered fullers’ 
earth, starch, and rice flour, add sullicient 
powdered orris root to scent delicately. Pass 
three times through a sieve, and the powder 
is ready. 

Cold Cream. 

Melt together, at gentle heat, one ounce 
of white wax, two ounces of spermaccti, 
and half a pint of almond oil. Stir with 
a silver spoon and when quite mixed add 
two ounces of pure glycerine and twelve 
drops of otto of roses, Stir till nearly 
cold, then pot for use. 


To Destroy Cockroaches. 

I have always found that if the in- 
fested parts of a room are sprinkled freely with 
powdered borax every night, in the mornin; 
quite a large number of the objectionabls 
creatures are dead. Burn these and lo 
not forget to scatter borax again. (Mep!y 
to WATTLEBOT.) . 

Toilet Vinegar 

Is made thus: Put into a stone jit 
three-quarters of a pint of pale rum. 
add to it two dracbins of essence ot 
bergamot, two ounces of essence of lavent!:< 
and two drachms of rosemary, then ai 
one pint of white wine vinegar and 4 
quart of rosewater. Shake all wcll 
together and put into small bottles for use. 
To Store Furs. 

I have never had moth, and I put my 
furs away thus: Line a drawer or box 
with plenty of newspaper, and put in the 
furs, lay newspaper between each garmet. 
wring out some thin rags in paraffin, “rep 
in newspaper, and put in the corners and 
between the furs. Moths wore ae 
neaf newspapers or paraffin. eply 
Fur Coat.) ee P 
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1PAID AWAY TO CLIENTS 


(On Speculative Accounts only) 


E3BE64,100 


(Gbe Sign of the N.S.E. is the Size of the Ls.d.) 
BY =THH 


National Share Exchange 


A CLIENT’S TESTIMONIAL. 


give copy of a Client’s letter to us. There Is nothing remarkable in it from our point of view (a letter of such a character—if 
Pag heh Ye ae cue tock and Share Dealers would be unique). We get hundreds of such Unsolicited Testimonials. But in the course of 
Raclness we publish testimonials from time to time for the benefit of that part of the Public which is not acquainted with our Business, nor with 
the fact that we are the Largest Firm of Stock and Share Dealers in the United Kingdom. We can hardly expect everyone to be intimate with the 
Nature and Success of our Business. Hence we give our Client's Letter exactly as it is written. 


London, S.W., March 18th, 1910. 


ary, National Share Exchange. 
Tear Sek am in receipt of your favour enclosing cheque for profit made and am much obliged 
for same. ~ 
oubt you receive many letters of ap reciation from successful clients, and I for one should like 
to BL. my Jatisfaction with the result of Gealings with the National Share Exchange over a period of 
about two years, which have made a material addition to my income. 
I have generally followed the advice contained in your leaflets and telegrams with consistent success. 
In fact, I can identify my few losses almost entirely with those ventures when I have used my own 
judgment, or have not acted promptly on your advice, which I consider essential to success. 
Several of my friends to whom I have recommended the National Share Exchange are equally 
satisfied, particularly with the courteous attention to their business and your prompt settlements. 
Wishing you continued success, and with compliments, 
I am, yours faithfully, (Signed) “T. J. B.” 


ette: ically explains itself. It is the letter of a business man who has tested the value of our advice and recommendations over a period 
of int tate oecie time, in Which to learn if our business methods come up to the high standard attributed to the National Share Exchange as the 
Largest Firm of Stock and Share Dealers in the United Kingdcm. And ovr client comments in his own wsy on his experience of us. The following 
accounts, however, are ancthker sort of comment; they are of di.ferert clients, whose initials are given. 


Cheque No. £ 8. d. | Cheque No. £ 8. d. | Cheque No: £ 8. a. 

360 J.J.Cc. - 30 0 O| Brought forward £135 15 0; Brought forward £271 7 6 
440 ti, - 4815 0| 5113 H.M. - 24 0 O| 36899 C.W.J. - 48 0 0 
1029 a. - 3315 0O| 5147 i - 12 0 0O| 3800 ‘9 - 4310 0O 
1267- - 160 0 O| 6924 r - 48 5 O| 4128 ¥9 - 14 0 0 
1511 99 = 6 10 0 4097 9 = 8 0 0 4316 9 - 31 0 0 
1629 a - 2210 O| 4407 0 - 35 O O| 4496 ” - 16 17 11 
1735 . - 14 2 O| 4765 ° - 12 0 0} 4688 . - 22 0 0 
1783 ” ~ 10 0 0 13515 ” > 9 19 2 4857 9 - 16 10 4 
2615 ” = 6 5 0 4398 , ” - 28 0 0 5224 ” a 62 10 0 
8492 48 - 10 0 O Total £31219 2) 2900 % - 55 0 0 

14572 - 15 0 0 . nd %9 ‘ es : : 

Total £357 7 0 Cheque No. £2 .«. 4 on , = sae 2 

1647 C.W.J. - 1715 0 ‘ : 

Cheque No. £ 8. d. 1916 gs ” 27 0 O 6922 ” = 100 O O 
2318 H.M. - 7415 0} gins - 57 7 6| 7102 is, - 13811 3 
4091 ” - 24 0 O}| 2609 . - 145 0 0 1356 - - 41 5 O 
47290 - 29 0 0} 3198 ss, ; 6 5 0| 7401 _ - 101711 
e440 - 8 0 0} ger _,, - 18 0 0| 721 : - 2512 0 
Carried forward £135 15 0 Carried Forward £271 7 6 Total £1,087 1 2 


A REQUEST TO READERS. 


We ask you to fill in the Coupon at side and post 
to us. We shall then be able to put our business 
to you in a practical way. You are under no 
obligation to do business with us, of course, if we 
do not convince you that our system of money 
making is distinct frcm, and superior to, all others 
in similar businesses. If you wish to have the 
opportunity of making substantial sums with little 
or no outlay, liability limited, profits unlimited, 
Fill in and Post Coupon. 


APPLICATION FOR PARTICULARS, 


To the Secretary, NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, 
Great Winchest2r Street, London, E.C, 


Please forward me (as my name is not alrcady on your Looks) full particulars of yeur 
methods and system of mcney-making, as we'l as iist of cheques, totalling £364,100, which 
you have paid clients acting cn your advice and recommendations, together with a Sea: ch 

‘orm, £0 that I can verify any single cheque, or Latch of cheques, that I may sclect. 


(State Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Title.) 
PW 
201 
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(Please write distinctly ) 


DEG. cccisctasasreisizins 
This and all our advertisements are copyrigit. 


. 
> 
e 
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I want to draw your particular attention to the brief 

announcement on the first page of this 

Baber issue. It is quite evident from the 

f peg hae extraordinary rush that has been 

* made during the past few months for 

rubber shares, that the public are anxious to share 

in any financial benefits that may result from the high 

prices that rubber is now fetching onthe market. Numbers 

of readers who have applied for shares, and particularly 

those living in the country, have been unable to obtain 

them because they could not get their applications in in 

time. We are, therefore, going to give readers an oppor- 

tunity of winning some of these shares in a simple contest, 
about which I will give you full particulars next week, 


Waite walking up to a theatre booking-office the other 

day, a correspondent, who signs himself 

Concerning Swot, suddenly began to wonder 

Theatres. whether he ought to ask for “One 

stall”? or ‘‘ One stalls.” He got over 

the difficulty by blurting out, ‘‘ Stalls—one seat, please,” 

but would like to know which is the correct phrase. He 

also thirsts for information as to how the various parts 
of the house got their names.—— : 

I think we may safely say in reply that ‘‘ One stall” 
Is better English than ‘“ One stalls.” The point is not of 
vast importance, however, and so long as Mr. Swor puts 
down his ten-and-six, I have’ no doubt he will obtain 
his seat, whichever way he asks for it. With regard to 
the various parts of the auditorium, such names as stalls, 
dress-circle, and balcony are all of quite modern origin. 

Stalls were introduced by a gentleman named Alfred 
Bunn in 1833. Before that the whole of the ground 
fHoor of a theatre was taken up by the pit, or, as it used 
to be called in earlier times, “the yard.” In Shake- 
— day the spectators generally stood or strolled 
about. The rest of the theatre was given up to galleries, 
then called “rooms,” which were just like the galleries 
in an iron yard. The orchestra were placed in a kind 
of box above the stage. 

The first theatre ever built in England was a Roman 
one at St. Albans, the remains of which, I believe, can 
still be seen. 


alzERscHAUM, Nico, was first found only on the sea 
coast, and people regarded it as petri- 
fied sea foam, from which superstition 
it derived its name. The first meer- 
schaum pipe was made in 1723, and is 
now in the Pesth Museum, in Hungary. 


Meer- 
schaum. 


“ Veritas” would like to know whether a stone thrown 
up in the air comes to a dead stop 
before it commences falling again. 
“T maintain it must,” he says.— 
You maintain correctly, Verrras. A 
question which involves all the complicated laws of 
force, energy, gravitaton, and other powers is rather too 
complicated to discuss intelligibly in a paragraph, but, 
briefly speaking, there must an infinitesimal flash of 
time between the final loss of the initial force of the 
throw and the beginning of the downward pull of gravi- 
tation. If some reader whose tastes lie in this direction 
likes to work the problem out for you in his spare time, 
I shall be pleased to forward you the result of his labours. 
Talking of throwing stones, I remember a friend of 
mine, who has travelled extensively in South America, 
telling me that the natives of Tierra del Fuego were the 
most amazingly skilful exponents of this pastime. He 
declared that he had seen men struck by stones when they 
imagined that they were out of range of the native guns. 
Some years ago, he said, a sailor from one of our shi 
was attacked by a native, who was shot and mortal 
wounded by the latter's companions. Dragging himself 
to his feet, however, the injured man began to snatch up 
stones from the bed of the stream in which he was standing 
and hurl them at the sailors. He used both hands to 
fling, and aimed so unerringly that he scored a hit with 
each of his first three stoncs, which were all delivered 
within two seconds. In attempting to throw a fourth 
he fell back dead. 
After this, one would feel sorry for any enterprising 
cocoa-nut show proprietor who attempted to start 
business in Tierra del Fuego. 


Stone 
Throwing. 


Quizzy is evidently a gentleman who believes in preparing 
for all emergencies. ‘‘ When flying 
machines are in more general use,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ how will the management 
at the Crystal Palace and other out- 
door places of entertainment take the admission fees ? 
Do you think they will have flying policemen ? ”—— 

I hope so, Quizzy. The epectacle of two or three 
large metropolitan constables hovering gracefully over 
the slopes of Sydenham should prove a highly edifying 


Tickets, 
Please. 
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and attractive one. It is hoped, however,. that no 
enterprising sportsman will Start having pot-shots at 
them with a rook rifle. If one of them got “ winged” 
just as he was above the Crystal Palace the smash would 
be something terrific. With regard to taking the entrance- 
fees, I fail to see any insuperable difficulty. A flying- 
machine is not the sort of thing that can pop in over the 
garden wall without somebody noticing it. 

I have no doubt that in future there will be several 
men scattered about the grounds at any large place of 
entertainment whose duty it will be to collect the baubles 
from any patrons descending from the air: “ Sixpence 
each, ge please, or hup you goes again,” 


Tue Royal and ancient game of golf, ANDREW, may 
have been first played by prehistoric 


The Highland laddies armed with their 
First own trusty battle clubs and a skull. 
Golfers. Anyway, its origin is lost in the mists 


of ‘antiquity. Its earliest important 
mention was in 1457, when the Scottish Parliament 
decreed that “‘golfe be utterly cryit down and nocht 
usit,”’ and that archery be practised instead. 
R. L., who hails from Edinburgh, is distressed with the 
way in which we make use of what he 
Hackneyed regards as inaccurate and hackneyed 
Phrases. phrases. Ho especially falls foul of 
the Junior Parliamentary Whip. “In 
a recent speech at Dumfries,” he writes, “ this gentleman 
stated that a certain measure had been saved like the 
proverbial drowning person, just as it was sinking for 
the third time. Now, sir, I wish to ask you if there is 
any scientific evidence in support of this belief that a 
man comes to the surface three times before going down 
for good. At the same time, I should feel gratified if 
you would start a reform against other hackneyed figures 
of speech, such as, ‘A dash for the Pole,’ ‘ The gallant 
captain,’ ‘ The pedantic schoolmaster.’ ””—— 

Let us start with the drowning man, R. L. There is 
certainly no scientific evidence to bolster up the theory 
that a gentleman in this unfortunate position invariably 
pare three visits to the surface. On the contrary, should 

e be wearing an overcoat and top boots when he falls 
into the water, he will go to the bottom like a stone. 
If practically unhampered, he will go on rising and 
sinking until his lungs and stomach are full of water, 
when his specific gravity will be heavier than the liquid 
he displaces. The duration of the struggle varies accord- 
ing to the age and strength of the victim. Perhaps the 
Junior Whip was thinking of the story of the two friends 
who got upset while out boating, and the one of them 
who could swim called out to his drowning friend: “ If 
ee don’t come up the third time, Ike, can I have the 

at 2 ”” 


Wira regard to starting a campaign for the reform of the 
English language, I am afraid the 
Other Well- project is rather too big a one to 
worn tackle in my present busy state. I 
Phrases. must wait until I can snatch half a 
day off. Joking apart, however, I 
quite agtee with you that some English adjectives and 
phrases are grossly overworked. Somebody ought to 
start a socicty, tho members of which would pledge 
themselves never to make use of certain expressions, I 
would suggest the following as eminently in need of 
@ rest: 

“A kind of Admirable Crichton.” 

“The blushing bride.” 

“ Room for a little one 2?” 

“ Good in parts, like the curate’s egg.” 

“ Like Ceesar's wife.” 

“T don’t think.” 

I am sure it is high time that all these and a good many 
others were pensioned off. Members of the society 
might at the same time try to check the use of mis- 
quotations. You constantly hear le assert that “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” As a matter of 
fact the poet never wrote anything so silly. What he 
said was that a little “ learning’ was a dangerous thing, 
which is quite a different matter. 

THE lowest large tract of land in England, Surveyor, 
is The Fens, situated in Lincolnshire, 


The Cambrid ire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lowest Huntingdon, and Northampton. The 
Land. whole area comprises upwards of 


1,060 square miles. It is lower than 
the high-water mark of the North Sea. 
‘“ AULD REEKIE ™ wants to know why the wedding-ring 

is worn on the third finger. ‘‘ We 
“With This have been discussing this matter in 

Ring.” our workshop,” he writes. ‘ One man 

ay that the third finger is the onl 
one that has a blood vessel in direct communication wit 
the heart—hence the choice. No. 2 says it is the least 
free in its movements apart from the other fingers ; 
accordingly it is interfered with less,’’"—— 

No. 1 is nearer the mark, “AULD REEKIE,” but even he 
is not quite correct. The ancient belief was that a nerve, 
not a blood vessel, ran straight from the third finger to 
the heart. So completely was this superstition accepted 
by tho Greeks and the Romans that their physicians 
always stirred medicines with this finger under the 
impression that if any poison had got in by mistake 
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they would be able to tell by a sudden palpitation ix 


the heart. 
Down in Somerset, where I lived as a bo: 
the country still believe firmly in the fe 


ag 
both of the third finger and also of a wedding-ring jj 
curing diseases. The latter is supposed to possess pS 
peculiar power in charming away warts and stics, White 
the ring ger is credited with being able to healawouni|, 
No one knows with whom the custom of Wearing . 
wedding-ring originated, but it is of very ancient eee 
The Romans, according to Pliny, made them ou: ,¢ 
iron, but before that they used to be constructed of gol, 
All through the Middle Ages it was customary to inscriig 
verses and mottoes inside. 
When Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, was marri«j 
for the fourth time in 1753, he had the ring engraved ith 
the following rhyme : “‘ If I survive, I'll make them {i\o," 
History doesn’t record what the bride said. : 


Most of my old readers will remember that very successfi)] 
story, “The Syren of the Skies,” ly 
An Old George Griffith, which ran as a seria] 
Favourite. through P.W. As I have had sever] 
inquiries at different times as to 
whether this story was.published in cheap book form 
readers will be itteeonted to know that “The Syren of 
the Skies ” has just been issued as one of the “ Pearson’; 
Sixpenny Novels,” 


“ Havina had occasion to visit some Belfast editors 
lately,” writes A. W., “I was surprised 

Up to find that in every office the editor's 
Aloft. room was at the top of tho building, 
It struck me as strange that so im. 
portant a personage, and one having numerous callers, 
should not have his office on the ground floor. Why is 
irs ? I have asked several people, and their solutions al] 

iffer.” —— 

To a certain extent, A. W., the fact that all Beifust 
editors reside in the skies is merely a coincidence, | 
could introduce you to several eminent London cditors 
who are content with a less elevated residence. At the 
same time, the general rule in newspaper offices is for 
the editor’s sanctum to be as far away from the front 
door as is conveniently possible. By this means he not 
only escapes the constant noise of people passing in an: 
out, but also secures himself from the invasion of un- 
wanted visitors. 

If his room were next door to the commissionain’s 
office, spring poets“and other would-be contributers 
of the same type would constantly be making successful 
dashes at his privacy. If they have a flight of stairs to 
negotiate first, they can be overtaken and pulled down 
before they reach their destination. 


N. G. C. remembers reading somewhere or other that 
gas was first introduced as an illu- 
minant into houses in the year 1810, 
“Ts it not remarkable,” he adds 
“that in these days of centenarics no 
notice seems to have been taken of this fact ?’’—— 

It’s not too late yet, N. G. C. Why not organise 
demonstration in honour of the invention of gas? I 
would suggest the Marble Arch as a suitable spot, and 
I have no doubt that some of our Members of Parliamcnt 
would lend you their assistance. But for gas, many of 
them would never have been heard of. 

Seriously however, it certainly does seem a little ungrateful 
that we shouki allow the centenary of such an invention 
to pass unnoticed. I believe the Chinese are responsibl» 
for the original discovery, but as long ago as 160!) a 
certain Mr. Thomas Shirley made some experiments with 
an inflammable gas issuing from a well at Wigan. About 
a century later Dr. Clayton, the Dean of Kildare, collected 
some of this gas in bladders, and used to amuse his friends 
by pricking a hole in them and lighting the jet. 

The first practical application of it as an illuminant 
was made by Lord Dundonald, who lit the hall at Culross 
Abbey when he was entertaining friends. It was first 
introduced into London in 1803, when Messrs. Murdoch 
& Winsor installed it in the Lyceum Theatre and also 
in Pall Mall. The London Gas Company was founded 
in 1810, and within a few years the new form of lighting 
came into general use. 


Neglected 
Gas. 
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THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - °: ° 
Corporation, Limited 


(Emposered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
The corpgrtica 6,000,000 a= 


Persona! Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. EC. 
7 RICHARD J. PAULL General Mantv and Secretory. 


Rae aoe sere , 
Browm’ ngs, B.C, and Published by C. ARTI) 
"Feassow, Urb. at Four we eniy Suldiagy freariette Street, London, W.0- 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pag 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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OLD AND 
2 NEW JAPAN: 


) 


The Romantic Story of 
: @ Romantic People : 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND MOST INTERESTING 
HISTORY OF OUR EASTERN ALLIES EVER PUBLISHED. 


@ There is not a more interesting nation in the world than the Japanese, and there is nota nation with whose 
history you should be more conversant considering that they are our allies in the Far East, and that a 


great Japan-British Exhibition is to be held in London this Summer. " 
In “Old and New Japan,” printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode Ltd., His Majesty’s printers, and published 
‘ in fortnightly parts by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., you will find in artistic and literary form the most graphic \, 


and interesting history of the rise and development of our Eastern Allies ever placed before the public. 


and as an authority on Japanese life, and the value of his work is enhanced by the fact that he has 
had the assistance of leading Japanese experts. 


@ The letterpress is also profusely and beautifully illustrated with hitherto unpublished photographs, and with 
drawings by Japanese and Western Artists, and the whole is indeed a triumph of artistic printing. 


@ The letterpress has been prepared by Mr. George Lynch, F.R.G.S., famous both as a war correspondent 


@ “Old and New Japan” will be issued in 12 Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. each. The first part is : 
now on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. With this number a beautiful plate, printed in colours, 
is presented gratis. You will find that this coloured plate is worth more than the price of the first part 
alone, and that it is well worth framing. Be sure that you get Part I. 


Part I. NOW ON SALE. Price 7d. 


MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 4 


; This Insurance Scheme cover a 3 
PICTURE COUPLETS. HE ALERS WHO = erson travelling as a gue seein I, | 
Continued from Page 914. any part of Great Britain or Ireland. f 
5 abe orks ta Beta NOT HEAL. OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. |- | 
Ot ee as oie. lle aes Di ee enarige We pay any number y number of claims in respect of 
‘as e = i isckne Bosd FF Mast: RERAE, U8 SARS . each accident—not the first claim only. x. 


ifunphries, G., 29 Bellefields Road, Brixton. 
Madden. Mrs., 19 Clapham Road, 8.W. | 
Mater, Miss M.,° Victoria Terrace, Surbiton, 


Sutherland, Nurse, 4 Savile Row, W. 
W Jiamson, W., 115 Nicolson Street, Edinburgh. 


MAGNETIC, : 000 RAILWAY ‘ 


£ 
MENT AL. gio. away INSURANCE, ny 


, ‘ 
HEALERS 503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of €1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims «f 
Appear inthe May number of entee £3,000 each—not for one, only ran 00 special aaranteed by 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE : Now on Sale : Price 6d. a N ACCIDEN N SUARANTEE CORPORATION 
= . * LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, Londen, E.C., to who net ces 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within sven 
days to the ubuve atldress. 
will be mae by Pe above saeporation ie the lez 
= representative of any person ki yoana 
$2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passe! mer 


; ,._,fain in which the deceascd was travelling as 2 : 
f t e THE . passenger (including post-office servants in railway sortimig van: , 


S GIFTS OF 1 EACH. . 
Sristow, Miss A., 6 Westwood Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
Davis, Miss A.. Manor House, Leeds, Maidstone. 
Horan, Rev. 0. P., Wilton, Cork City. 
Hopkins, Miss N., 99 Hackford Read, Brixton. 
Prosser, J. P., 65 Matthew Street, Swansea. 


and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, posse-s. 


the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which i: .-. 

WHI | FE LA' with his, ee Neue sigpatare, written in a ri pencil, on th 

: " : space provi at the foot. This paper may left at his, or her, 
against the notorious White Slave Traffic, which consists in nate of abode, so loug ag the coupen ig signed. eae 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the lecal 


capturing, by trickery, young and ignorant women, and inveigling 
them to houses of ill-feme in London or abroad, from which they TRAFFIC G SE Shit Ete idee Takia eee ee Go ‘ 
seldom or ever escape. Week by week numbers of innocent girls UW” notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 
5 i 5 In tho event of a person, not being a railway servant 
leave their homes inspired by the best of intentions and are lured E100 on duty, nor a eulc de, nor gngaed in an il ezal act, 
¢ : ie Sei aving the current number of Pearson’s Weekly on him, 
| t0 the most agonising doom which can await’ any living soul. or her, at the time of being killed by a railvas a 
H In “The White Slave Traffic,” full exposure is given of the dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident! to cny 
: methods of the infamous agents of this abominable trade. 
Amongst those who have sent letters of encouragement to the 


train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passingcr. the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sui of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed er nu'. pro 
vided nofice in cvery case be given to Tne Ocean AccivesT aso 


Fublishers are the Bishop of London, the Chief Rabbi, the Roman EG. aii pees aes LiMrve, 36 to 44 Moor; ae Street. London, 
E.C., seven days from purr ccident 
Catholic Bishop of Salford, Bishop Welldon, and the Dean Ove Hundred Pounds will be paid to the iene! septs Sn hitie 
of St. Paul's, of any cyclist who meots his death by accident while actually o log 


a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accirlen! |i 4 


-- his, or her, possession, tho Insurance Coupon on this pase. or ‘le 
~ paper in which it is, with his, or her, ugual signature, wisiter 4 
of e e 99 ink or panel on the space provided at the foot, and thot + ’ 

The White Slave Traffic ccorred mhi ttt four, fous, figrater and 
= given of such accident to the said Corporation at above C89 
= within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be lef a: \ > 
= or_her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed 
The above cond:tions are the essence of the contract. 


is soldat all hookstalls price 6d, Copies may be obtained, post free, 
for 8d, from the offiees of “ M.A, P.,"" 17 Henrietta St., London, W,C. 


| 
| 

This insurance hells good for the current week of issue. oly acd 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect to the von fora 
of, the '* Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 


Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos 2 and 3. 


= The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pravmer’ 
of a Premium under Scct. 33 of the Act. A Print of the \' oan 
be seen at the office of this gonna, er of tke pala corre y r 
et No person can recover on more than one Coupen Insurv.cg |. § ’ 
wy Lighting Up Time ; a in respect of Py tele f 
NG HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. APRIL. MAY. | JUNE. JULY. AUG UST. | for this Week, of this paper oy TeePece uly paige gisk. s montne’ enbacri:tt9 4 
t day ) Me : ae ’ “Bet | 6 5 | a 1431 23 | April 9 8.16 for ee plchenee, Need nak aurin the 2 
es = May 16 | <1 31017 4 ? 6 Sing) 38 99 | tn FH : 3 re ? . Be A ae _ Moa z is 22 29 | FE 30 ~ 818 subscription, sign the coupon, or carry t epaper on 
k Holiday . August!. |M = 4 11 18 35 3 9 16 33 30 | a soit 4 ae H | a Hat It ia only necessary to forward the newsesent s 
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DO YOU WEAR SHOCK ABSORBER: 


They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfort vi 
who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 

You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel stril. 
pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times—with disastrous re- 
nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on the spriny 
and the grassy mead, but civilisation drives him to use ston: 
streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. 


-WOOD-MILNE Rubber He: 


are shock absorbers, they constitute a rubber pavement, per: 

fixed to your boot heels. They carpet every hard strect | 
with resilient ruabber—they make every step a pleasure, do « 
for your health and save half your boot bill. Look for \\ 
MILNE on the heel. 


‘Custadn | 


Delicious served as a Hot Sauce | 
with Rhubarb Puddings or Pies & Stewed Rhubarb — 
Bird’s Custard softens any slight 
acidity of the Rhubarb. 


DIRECTIONS.—To prepare a richer and stiffer 
Sauce to pour over the pudding as above, 
see recipe in every box. 
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=@ any te and Flavour are secured by insisting 2 
ie IA F “FRY’S.” With every “FRY” box of Choco!:'»: 
mans : ae 
Ug is bound up a unique reputation of nea”; 


two Centuries. Makers to H.M. The King, H.M. the Queen, °"4 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


When purchasing Chocolates, Perfect Puri'y 


‘*!] Have Never Tasted Cocoa That I Like So Well.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., ¥.° 
“ ok 
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3200 Grands Prix, &’c. 
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